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ae to us in presenting railroad claims, and the book is so indexed that itis A VERY SIMPLE MATTER to refer 
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Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


‘The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of ti... several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 

ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dar 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
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Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 
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HANDLING PERISHABLE FREIGHT. 


Handling perishable freight forms so large a part 
of modern transportation and its proper perform- 
ance is of so great importance to the public wel- 
fare as to lend a considerable interest to the duties 
and liabilities of the shipper and carrier under its 
exacting demands. No apology is therefore re- 
quired for the amount of space devoted to a paper 
upon this subject in the present issue, and which 
will be continued in one or two subsequent issues. 
It is a matter of some gratification to the Traffic 
World that the experience and command of in- 
formation of its official staff have been drawn upon 
to furnish a comprehensive review of the legal 
phases of the matter for the information and guid- 
ance of so important an organization as the Inter- 
national Congress of Refrigeration which was re- 
cently held in Chicago. The author of the paper, 
on account of the editorial duties which he performs 
in charge of the legal department of the Traffic 
World, is constantly meeting, investigating and an- 
swering inquiries from all parts of the country rela- 
tive to the law upon the points involved in the sub- 
ject matter of the paper in question as well as in 
the vast variety of other matters that come up un- 
der our present system of railway control by courts, 
and legislative and administrative bodies, and he 
may be presumed to have raked the field and digest- 
ed the harvest with more thoroughness than is fre- 
quently the case in the preparation of papers for 
convention consumption, 
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The paper, like most similar documents, does not 
lend itself readily to review. It is, as its subhead 
purports, itself a review. The subject readily di- 
vides under several heads, viz.: Regulations of the 
common law; statutory law, both federal and state; 
rules and regulations of public utilities commissions, 
federal and state, and a series of miscellaneous pro- 
visions, not readily capable of classification, but a 
knowledge of which is essential to a thorough com- 
prehension of the subject. The installment in the 
present issue covers only the first sub-division. The 


. Others, capable of discussion in briefer space, will 


appear in later issues. 


A SCORCHING CRITICISM. 

Commissioner McChord’s report on the Walling- 
ford wreck, given to the public so late Wednesday 
afternoon that it could not possibly affect New 
Haven stock on the exchange, is notable in that 
the Commissioner calls attention to the fact that, in 
his opinion, one of the duties of a railroad director is 
to direct and that there is a responsibility on him 
beyond that of seeing to it that the road is financed. 

While the immediate responsibility for the wreck 
is placed upon the men in actual charge of the oper- 
ation of the trains involved, the real responsibility 
is placed, by the report, upon the shoulders of the 
directors, among whom are William Rockefeller, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Charles M. 
Pratt, Nathaniel Thayer, George F. Baker, Charles 
F. Brooker, Theodore N. Vail and Samuel Rea. 
Says the report: 

“On this directorate were and are men whom the 
confiding public recognize as magicians in the art 
of finance and wizards in the construction, opera- 
tion and consolidation of great systems of railroads. 
The public therefore rested secure that with the 
knowledge: of the railroad art possessed by such 
men investments and travel should both be safe. 
Experience has shown that this reliance of the pub- 
lic was not justified as to either finance or safety.” 

Words of harsher condemnation the Commission- 
er could not have employed and kept within the 
bounds of polite speech. The cars and signals were 
weak, but the management was weaker, is the sub- 
stance of the report. 

“Man failure” began high up in official authority ; 
not with the engineman, the flagman and the con- 
ductor, who will probably have to answer to the 
law for the destruction of the lives lost on the day 
Howard Elliott assumed the duties of the presi- 
dency, of whom Mr. McChord says: 

“Our reference to the management of this railroad 
in the past, of course, has no application to the new 
president, who was confronted with this accident on 
the day he took charge. Presumably he was select- 
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ed because of his ability and fitness as a railroad 
manager. It is to be hoped that he may be per- 
mitted to devote himself primarily to the problems 
of safety of operation which this railroad manage 
ment is now under the highest compulsion of duty 
and humanity properly to solve.” 

Particular emphasis is given to the fact that there 
is too large a percentage of wooden cars in use on 
the New Haven by one paragraph devoted to the 
all-steel private club cars to be used on commuter 
trains. There are six of such all-steel cars to be 
delivered about January I next and to be’used by 
men, who, according to reports in New York news- 
papers, are connected in a social and business way 
with the very rich financiers on the directorate of 
the New Haven, whose failure to do anything for 
the safety of travel beyond the adoption of resolu 


Mr. McChord. ‘The 


members are to pay $4,000 a year, in addition to the 


tions, is commented upon—bs 


regular transportation charge, for the privilege of 
riding in cars safer than those which the public 
is required to use. There are club cars in use on the 
road now, but they are not all-steel. 

The fact of greatest significance in the whole re 
port is that nothing essentially new was disclosed 
by the investigation. Everything that caused or 
contributed to prior wrecks had been commented 
upon in prior reports. In effect, therefore, the re- 
port is merely another condemnation of the men, 
material and management of the New Haven, made 
necessary by the fact that, according to the report, 
nothing really effective was done after the prior 
reports to run trains on that road in such a way as 
to bring about a much larger factor of safety, while 
the signals and rolling stock are being replaced by 
material that will enable the New Haven to operate 
its passenger trains on the fast schedules that have 
been put in effect in advance of such physical re- 


habilitation. 


IOWA. 
Commissioners of 
Chicago & 


DEMURRAGE IN 
Board of Railroad 
the matter of Iowa Railroad 
Northwestern Railway et al., on 
that the accordance 
journed hearing on May 14, 1913, has named October 14, 
time and place for 
demurrage, 


The lowa, in 
Commission vs. 
demurrage, has given 


notice commission, in with the ad- 


at its office in Des Moines, lIa., as 
further hearing on the 
The 
forming of the 
effect, a 


demurrage charge from one 


subject of intrastate, 


in lowa. questions to be considered are the con- 


with the interstate 
increase of rate in the 
dollars, 
demurrage rule, and speed requirements. 


Iowa rules to agree 


rules now in proposed 


to three reciprocal) 


DETROIT TRANSPORTATION CLUB. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit gives a luncheon 
on September 27 in honor of George Barnes, general 
agent Northern Pacific. The speaker of the occasion ig 
Hon. Oscar B. Marx, mayor of Detroit. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


THOMAS G. SMILEY. 

Smiley, freight traffic manager, Western 
Baltimore on May 26, 1868, and 
was educated in the public schools and Knapp’s Institute. 
His first railroad service was in the general freight office 


The 


Thomas G. 


Maryland, was born in 


) 
| 
| 





THOMAS G. SMILEY, 
Freight Traffic Manager, Western Maryland. 


Station. Later he 
and Pittsburgh, and 

From the Hocking 
to the general freight office of the I. B. 
& W.; later to the general freight office of the Big Four 
at Cincinnati, and for a time was in the 
Shore and Valley. at Indianapolis, 
which place he went with the Western Maryland. 


of the Baltimore & Ohio at Camden 
with the B. & O. at Columbus 
with the Hocking Valley at Columbus. 


Valley he went 


was 


service of the 
Lake Lehigh from 
He has 
position in freight 
service up to his present place of freight traffic manager. 
Mr. Smiley organized the first Railway Clerks clubs in 
Columbus and Indianapolis and was secretary of the first 
national of traveling freight 
found time to engage 
“Transportation ys. 


held in his history practically every 


association agents. He has 
connection with 


Center of Population.” 


upon a work in 


TRANSPORTATION CLUBS PLAY BALL. 

The baseball team of the Toledo Transportation Club 
goes to Cincinnati on September 27 to play with the team 
of the Cincinnati Transportation Club. The secretary and 
managers have been doing fine work in rooting out a 


large delegation of rooters. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Federal judges throughout the 
country are evincing great interest in 
the Commerce Court legislation, but 
not because they are worried by the 
prospect of having more work to do 
by reason of the distribution of the 
jurisdiction of the court marked for 
destruction. Their interest is cen- 
tered on that provision of the bill 
passed by the House which abolishes 
the Commerce Court judgeships. 

The popular impression, as well as the belief among 
the members of the legal fraternity, has been that, even 
if the court were destroyed, the judges would continue 
to be circuit judges of the United States. The action 
of the House has set afoot an inquiry among men not 
directly interested, on account of the constitutional ques- 
tion involved. 

If Congress can legislate a judge out of office, then 
there is no need ever of impeaching any judge of an 
“inferior court ordained and established by Congress.” 
The quoted words are those of the constitution. There 
is not the slightest doubt about the authority of Congress 
to establish or abolish inferior courts. But the consti- 
tution says judges are to be appointed with the advice 
and consent of the Senate “during good behavior.” 

The proposed abolition of the judgeships must be 
taken as an expression of belief, by the House, that it 
and the Senate resorted to a cumbersome method of 
getting rid of Judge Archbald, when the House impeached 
and the Senate convicted him of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. It required a two-thirds majority in each 
house to accomplish his dismissal from office. Under 
the scheme proposed by the House, a bare majority in 
both’ houses would have been sufficient to get rid of him. 
Of course, dismissal by repealing the statute ordaining 
and creating the judgeship which he held would not have 
put upon him the stigma of the sentence debarring him 
from ever again holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, but he would have been just as 
effectively put out of his federal office. 

Attention has been directed to the fact that during 
war times, when the constitution was held not too seri- 
ously, Congress abolished a court in the District of Co- 
lumbia and put the judges who sympathized with the 
southern states out of office. . But what would happen 
to a statute doing the same thing to judges who are 
undoubtedly judges of the United States, in the event 
its constitutionality were challenged, is an entirely dif- 
ferent question. The overwhelming majority of lawyers 
who have had anything to do with the Commerce Court 
agitation, in just plain gossip on the question, takes the 
ground that Congress has no such power as the House 
has gone on record as asserting that it has. 

Judges Carland and Hunt were on the federal bench 
before being called to Washington to serve on the Com- 
merce Court bench. The former, if he is not legislated 
out of office, will be eligible for retirement in two years. 
To deprive him of that right or privilege, simply because 
he came here to sit on the Commerce Court bench, would 
seem to be a violation of that part of the constitution 
which gives judges tenure during good behavior. Nobody 
has even intimated a probable charge against him that 
would make him liable to impeachment proceedings, the 
method that has been used for the removal of all ad- 
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mittedly United States judges since the beginning of the 
government. 

Such a statute, if enacted and not held to be un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, would make judge- 
ships congressional patronage, and the party in power 
would legislate with regard to them the same as it leg- 
islates with regard to the tariff. 





Except to those who have acute political memories, 
the politics of Judges Carland and Hunt are unknown. 
They have had nothing to do with the shaping of the 
policies of any administration. Judging from the fact 
that he has been on the bench for a considerable length 
of time, Judge Carland is or was a Republican. Judging 
from the fact that he was appointed to a district judge- 
ship by President Roosevelt, Judge Hunt is a Republican 
and naturally inclined to the Roosevelt view of what 
constitutes Republicanism. 

But in all their experiences on the bench, not one 
of the men has been disposed to make use of partisan 
views in coming to a decision on the question before him. 
TLere is only one case that came before the Commerce 
Court in which there was even a squint at partisan rea- 
soning. That was when the Commission, in deciding 
the California lemon rate case, remarked that Congress 
had enacted a tariff intended for the protection of the 
California lemon grower and that the rate made by the 
railroads tended to neutralize the effect of the tariff rate. 
That was not the language, but that was the purport. 

But that language, in the language of the court, 
vitiated the order, because the Commerce Court, a ma- 
jority of the judges of which, if not all, are Republicans, 
suspended the order because the Commission seemed 
inclined to make decisions so as to back up the pro- 
tective tariff. That’s how much partisanship the judges 
of the Commerce Court showed. They told the Commis- 
sion it has nothing to do with the tariff law. 





Representative Lewis of Maryland has taken up 
cudgels in behalf of the mediation board provided for 
under the Erdmann act. The House made no appropria- 
tions for the board, leaving it in the same position that 
the Commerce Court occupies. Mr. Lewis has given deep 
study to transportation problems. As much cannot be 
said for many of his colleagues. Even where there has 
been study of the problems, most of the members have 
preferred to “go along” on the program which has been 
so destructive of things built up since on carefully ar- 
ranged plans. 

Attorney-General McReynolds appeared before the 
Senate committee on appropriations on Tuesday to urge 
that body to strike out the sections abolishing the Com- 
merce Court and the judgeships created so as to provide 
circuit judges for its bench. He flatly pronounced the 
section abolishing the judgeships to be unconstitutional. 
He reiterated what has been said time and again about 
the importance and value of the Commerce Court, but 
he argued on that point in such a way as to indicate 
that he had no hope of persuading either the House or 
the Senate that that tribunal should be maintained. 

Many others who have been fighting for the court are 
in the frame of mind indicated by the attorney-general. 
They have done what they could to persuade the law- 
makers that they are about to do an unwise thing, al- 
though on the surface what they are proposing to do 
will be in response to a popular demand, based on mis- 
leading information. Plainly, the attitude of those who 
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have been fighting is, “Oh, what’s the use?” Senators 
who have been supporters hitherto of the court are taking 
much the same view. ‘Therefore it is believed that the 
legislation will be put through, probably with an amend- 
mend forbidding the filling of vacancies created on the 
circuit bench until the total of circuit judges has been 
reduced to what it was before the creation of that court. 


Friends of Commissioner Clements have begun taking 
notice of the fact that friends of former Governor Glenn 
of North Carolina are putting forth as strong efforts as 
they know how to initiate for his appointment in place 
of the Georgia veteran. Judge Clements’ term expires on 
the last day of the year. Friends of Mr. Glenn are 
pointing to the fact that Judge Clements is 67 years old, 
and that if reappointed he will have passed the three- 
score-years-and-ten span of life before he has completed 
the term, obviously with a view to creating the impres- 
sion that the judge is too old to warrant selection for 
another seven years. 

There is no question but that Governor Glenn is an 
able man and would make a good commissioner. But the 
best that can be said for him is no more than can truth- 
fully be said for Judge Clements. But in everything that 
can be said for Governor Glenn must be read the words, 
“he has only a superficial knowledge of the vast mass of 
business that has been transacted by the Commission,” 
while Judge Clements has a personal knowledge of 
everything that has gone on for a generation. Governor 
Glenn would have to work for several years before he 
could have even a fair working knowledge of what the 
Georgian already knows. 

If politics were supposed to be a controlling reason 
for making appointments to the Commission, Governor 
Glenn might be supposed to have a stronger claim than 
Judge Clements, because the latter, by reason of his work 
for the public, has not been in a position to do as much 
political work. His is a quasi-judicial office, and for him 
or any other commissioner to go out and make political 
speeches would hardly be in keeping with what is ex- 
pected of a man in such an office. 

President Wilson, in reappointing Chairman Clark, 
indicated, it was then believed, a determination to con- 
tinue the Commission as a body free from partisan 
politics, except as the law says that there shall not be 
more than four members from any one party. 

As to the Georgian’s years being against him, that 
is “to laugh.” Judge Clements owns a bit of land out in 
Maryland and he farms it with his own hands. Physically 
and mentally he is in the prime of life, and to set him 
aside on account of his years would be an excuse, not a 
reason. Every man that has ever appeared before the 
Commission knows the truth of that assertion. 

On the ground that service on the Commission is a 
mere reward for party service, it may be said that Judge 
Clements has had enough of office-holding. The same 
sort of argument might be applied to Chief Justice White 
or any other man on the bench. Of course, if long serv- 
ice makes a man more valuable, then there is no reason, 
or even the suggestion of a reason, for setting aside 
Judge Clements. Arguments based on the fact that he 
has lived 67 years would be ridiculous in the eyes of 
those who know the character of work an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner performs. 

The foregoing is about the line of argument that Judge 
Clements’ friends will make to President Wilson, if he will 
consult anybody in connection with the question as to 
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whether he should or should not continue in office an 
absolutely fit man, no matter whether the question comes 
up in connection with Governor Glenn or in connection 
with somebody who may be put forward by the Tennessee 
delegation or in connection with Representative Webb of 
North Carolina, whose friends think he is entitled to 
recognition greater than is given him by the office he 
holds. 


Unreported opinions of the Commission, which have 
heretofore been a source of some annoyance, and espe- 
cially so since the appropriation for printing was cut 
down so that they could be supplied only in mimeograph 
form and to the parties directly concerned, may, it is 
stated on what is supposed to be reliable authority, be 
taken out of that somewhat nondescript class. It is 
stated that in all probability there will be no further 
incorporated opinions rendered, but that they will all 
hereafter appear as regularly reported opinions. Al- 
though these opinions seem generally to involve no im- 
portant principle, yet it has been found that there are 
many readers of THE TRAFFIC WorLD who want to know 
of them. 


New Orleans business interests during the week have 
gone to the front in behalf of the railroads having that 
city for their water termini with a proposition that that 
port shall be used to a greater extent than ever before 
for immigrant business. The Gould lines and the Illinois 
Central are backing the fight for more business that is 
being made by the southern city. The North German 
Lloyd has agreed to send ships to New Orleans, and on 
Tuesday, when a delegation of business men and railroad 
Officials appeared before Secretary Wilson and Immigra- 
tion Commissioner-General Caminetti, a ship of that line 
started from Bremen to New Orleans. 

A. E. H. 


INQUIRE AS TO ILLINOIS CENTRAL. 

Attorney-General McReynolds is having his assistants 
go over the papers in the suit brought by the attorney- 
general of Mississippi for the dissolution of the merger 
between the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley, with a view to determining whether there is rea- 
son why the federal government should bring a similar 
suit, the idea being that even if the suit of the state 
of Mississippi should be successful, the decree of the 
state court could not be enforced outside the state, so 
that the effect thereof would be to separate only those 
parts of the two roads lying within the state of Missis- 
sippi. The Mississippi suit is brought under a state law 
which, it is claimed, forbids such a merger as has been 
made, regardless of whether it can be said to restrain 
competition in such a way as to harmfully affect the 
public interest. 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION NO. 52. 


In the note concerning the filing of Western Classifi- 
cation No. 52, published in Tur TRAFFIC WoRLD of Sep- 
tember 20, page 579, the name of F. J. Hoffman was given 
as agent. Mr. Hoffman was formerly agent for the com- 
mittee, but has not been for about two years. The name 
apparently has been retained on the books of the Com- 
mission, since all the notices of filing from this source 
have been so reported. Of course, the name of R. C. 
Fyfe, chairman ofthe Western Classification, should be 
substituted, 
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In the Matter of Perishable Freight 


Laws and Regulations Affecting the Transportation of Perishable Goods as to Shipper’s 
Duty and Carrier’s Liability 


By CHARLES CONRADIS, Vice-President and General Counsel, Traffic Service Bureau* 


“Laws and Regulations Affecting the Transportation 
of Perishable Goods as to Shipper’s Duty and Carrier’s 
Liability,” is the theme of this paper. It is thought, 
however, that a more logical method of treating it might 
be adopted, and a better conception of the subject might 
be obtained, if it be prefaced with a definition of the 
term “perishable freight,” and with a:description of the 
equipment used in the transportation of such freight. 


What Is Perishable Freight? 


Perishable freight is comprised of articles offered 
for transportation of such a nature that, because of their 
inherent qualities, they rapidly decompose or decay, and 
in so doing undergo chemical changes of form and qual- 
ity which render them unsuitable for use and of little or 
no value. The essential characteristic of such articles 
is that they are inherently liable to deterioration and 
decay. Such articles as fruits, vegetables, fresh meats, 
fresh fish, dressed poultry, dairy products, eggs, food 
stuffs and malt extracts are commonly recognized in 
transportation circles as perishable in their nature. 


How Is Perishable Freight Transported? 


In the absence of any express law or regulation gov- 
erning the subject, or stipulated contract between car- 
rier and shipper to the contrary, the carrier has a right 
to exercise its own judgment as to the mode of carrying 
the goods offered for transportation, provided that if the 
carrier has not suitable equipment for immediate trans- 
portation, it must peremptorily decline to receive perish- 
able freight. Such products usually move under refrig- 
erator car service, the aim of which is to maintain a 
given temperature for such length of time that products 
which are a thousands miles or more from the point of 
consumption can be conveyed there in good order, the 
railroads having established icing stations along the route 
of travel where the cars are inspected and iced as con- 
ditions demand or as the instructions of the shipper 
specify. In the present time, the refrigerator or venti- 
lator car is the general equipment used for transporting 
perishable freight. The refrigerator or ventilator cars 
used by the various railroads, or even by the same road, 
differ chiefly in the degree of insulation furnished. This 
equipment may be classified into standard refrigerator 
cars, in which are loaded almost all kinds of perishable 
shipments, except perishable meat; into meat cars, loaded 
with almost all kinds of perishable shipments, except 
freight requiring ventilation, open tank refrigeration or 
heaters in tanks; beer and ice cars, loaded with articles 
requiring insulated car protection against heat or cold, 
but not requiring tank refrigeration or ventilation; stand- 
ard ventilator cars, loaded with articles not requiring 
refrigeration; vegetable cars, requiring ventilation, but 
not refrigeration or artificial protection from heat or 
cold; ordinary stock cars, not requiring protection from 
heat or cold; ordinary box cars, not requiring ventilator 
or refrigerator car protection fom heat or cold. 


*A paper presented to the International Congress of Re- 
frigeration, held at Chicago, Sept. 17-24, 1913. 


What Laws and Regulations Have Been Adopted Govern- 
ing the Transportation of Perishable Goods? 


This, the principal subject for discussion in this 
paper may be classified under the following arrangement: 

1. Common law. 

2. Statutory law, both federal and state. 

3. Rules and regulations by public utilities commis- 
sions, both federal and state. 

4. Miscellaneous, including (a) artificial heating, (b) 
L. C. L. shipments when no special service available, and 
(c) shipments under uniform bill of lading. 

1. Common Law. 

Strictly speaking, there is, of course, no common law 
on the subject of transporting perishable goods. The 
English statutes amendatory of the common law as they 
existed at the time when the ancestors of the people of 
the United States emigrated from the mother country, 
together with the usages which grew up in, and were 
indigenous to, the United States, between that time and 
the time when the constitution was adopted, all have 
relation to a period long anteceding the time when per- 
ishable freight was hauled long distances, or before 
transportation was conducted by means of steam and 
rail. But since courts have had an existence in America, 
they have never hesitated to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of saying what is the common law upon 
questions involving new conditions. And since the ad- 
vent of steam and rail transportation, and the long haul 
carriage of perishable freight on account of the large 
growth of the country, there has necessarily arisen those 
transportation questions involving new conditions which 
required the highest courts of this, that and the other 
state, and the courts of the United States, to declare the 
“common law” thereon, and frequently varying in each. 

Thus there came into existence with the rapid de- 
velopment of perishable freight traffic in America cer- 
tain fundamental principles founded on the unwritten law 
of the various states as embodied in court decisions con- 
cerning a carrier’s liability and shipper’s duty in the 
transportation of property, both perishable and non-per- 
ishable, and some of these might be profitably mentioned 
in the beginning of this paper. 

Equipment: The first duty of a common carrier is, 
of course, to provide itself with reasonable facilities and 
appliances for the transportation of such goods as it 
holds itself out as ready to undertake to carry. It must 
put itself in a situation to be able to transport an amount 
6f freight of the kind which it proposes to carry at least 
equal to that which may be ordinarily expected to seek 
transportation upon its route; for, while the law will 
sometimes excuse its delay in transportation, and even 
its refusal to accept the goods which may be offered for 
carriage, when there occurs an unprecedented and unex- 
pected press of business, it will not do so when its fail- 
ure or refusal results from its not having provided itself 
with the means of present transportation for all who may 
apply in the regular and expected course of business. 

Immediate Delivery: The law implies an agreement 
to furnish the necessary facilities for transportation on 
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a particular day when a request has in due time been 
made by the shipper of a station agent, who, for that 
purpose, has the authority of a general agent. If for any 
cause the carrier is unable to furnish vehicles at the 
time he has agreed to do so, it becomes his duty to 
inform the shipper of such fact within a reasonable 
time: and if, in the absence of such notice, the shipper 
believes that the vehicles will be in readiness at the 
time named. and, relying upon the conduct of the car- 
rier, he presents his goods at the time and place agreed 
upon, and there are no vehicles ready to receive them, 
the carrier will be liable in damages if injury is caused 
by his neglect of such duty. 

Delay: But while the carrier cannot be 
he has failed to provide itself with a sufficiency of con- 
veyances and other means for the transportation of that 
which it may reasonably expect to be offered, it is not 
bound to provide in advance for extraordinary occasions 


excused if 


nor for an unusual influx of business. 
Suitable Vehicles: And not only must it provide 
itself with means sufficient to transact the business for 


which it has advertised and held itself out to the public 
as soliciting, but it must itself with 
transportation safe and suitable for the business in which 
it engages. No defect in in any instru- 
ment used in the transportation of goods, can excuse the 
common carrier from its common-law liability to be an- 
swerable for the safety of the goods at all events, except 
from of the 
itself against 
damage such cause only by 
and, as we shall later, if the 
occasioned such loss or damage can be traced to its neg 


provide means of 


any vehicles, or 


the act of God, or 
responsibility 


occur 
ean guard 


when the loss may 
public enemy. It 
for loss or 


from contract; 


see accident which has 
ligence, not even its contract will be a protection except 
which it is 


exemption from the consequences of its negligence; and 


in those states in allowed to contract for 
not in them, unless such contract explicitly so provides. 
The duty of the 


provide safe and suitable vehicles is the same 


Ownership of Vehicles: carrier to 
whether 
the goods are carried in its own vehicles or in those of 
another, and it cannot escape responsibility for 
to provide for the 


ance of the particular class of goods which it undertakes 


its fail- 


ure vehicles reasonably fit convey- 


to carry by alleging that. the vehicles used for the pur- 
pose of its own transit were the property of another. 
This would be true, for instance, where the defective 


vehicles were owned by a refrigerating or a fruit trans- 
portation company, and were furnished for a considera- 
tion to a railroad company. Nor can the carrier avoid 
responsibility as a carrier by devolving upon the shipper 
the duty of inspecting or selecting the vehicle in which 
his goods are to be carried, and a stipulation in the bill 
of lading that the shipper has examined the vehicle for 
himself and found it to be in good order, and has accepted 
it as “suitable and sufficient’ for the purpose of hjs 
shipment will not discharge the carrier from liability for 
damages resulting from defects in the vehicle, since the 
necessary effect of such a stipulation would be to release 
the carrier from liability for its own negligence in fail- 
ing to provide a safe and suitable vehicle. 

Inspection: A common carrier is bound not only to 
provide vehicles at the commencement of the journey 
and sufficient for the conveyance of the 

undertakes to carry, but it must from 
inspect such while they are in 


reasonably fit 
goods which it 
time to time 
transit. 


vehicles 
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Weather Conditions: In the selection of vehic! 
for the transportation of the goods, it is the duty of 
carrier to guard against the exigencies of such weath: 
as may reasonably be expected at the particular seas 
of the year and latitude in question. Very cold weat} 
in a latitude where such weather is at times experienc: 
and at a time of the year when such weather is lik 
to be experienced, cannot be termed a “stress of weath« 
within the meaning of an exemption in the bill of ladii 
from liability for loss. 

Refrigerator Cars: If the goods are of such a natu 
as to require for their protection some other kind of ca 
than that required for ordinary goods, and cars adapté« 
to the necessity known and in customary use | 
carriers, it is the duty of the carrier where it 
the goods to provide such cars for their carriage. 


are 


accepts 


These views are supported by the following, among 


other cases: Hewett vs. Ry. Co., 63 Iowa, 611; Sager 
vs. R. R. Co., 31 Me., 228; Howking vs. Ry. Co., 

Mich., 62; 18 Mich., 427; R. R. Co. vs. Pratt, 22 Wall 
123; Wing vs. Ry. Co., 1 Hilt, 241; Transp. Co. vs. Corn 


forth, 3. Col., 280. As to the duty of defendant to us 
cars so constructed and used as to avoid injury fro: 
heat, see Boscowita vs. Express Co., 91 Ill, 525; Stein 
weg vs. Ry. Co., 43 N. Y., 123. 


accepted for transportation in 
delicate fruit, likely to be 
protected, and sent it on in 
whereby it 


So where a carrier 


time a quantity of 
injured by freezing 
a common box car, 
frigerator would 
held liable for not 


winter 
unless 
was injured, when a re 
the 
using the refrigerator car. 


car have protected it, carrier was 


A carrier is not, though, as a matter of law, bound 
to furnish refrigerator cars to carry perishable goods, and 


it will be excused accepting perishable freight it 
possessing no refrigerator cars. jut, in Missouri, it has 


from 


been held, whether or not the failure to furnish refrig 
erator cars for perishable goods was negligence, is a 
question for the jury. In Wisconsin it has been held 


that a carrier is not liable 
or lack of ventilation. 


for damages caused by heat 
Cars Furnished by Contract: It is competent, how- 
ever, for the carrier and shipper to enter into a special 
contract designating the manner in perishable 
and if the carrier should un- 
dertake to carry such property in cars specially adapted 
to preserve it, it would become responsible for any de- 
fects in the cars resulting in injury to the property. If 
the shipper freely and voluntarily chooses not to rely 
upon the carrier’s absolute duty to furnish suitable 
vehicles, but takes upon himself, for a -sufficient con 
sideration, in the form of a reduced rate or otherwise, 
the duty of selecting vehicles which are suitable for the 
goods he intends to have carried, he cannot hold the 
carrier liable for injuries arising from such patent defects 
as he ought to discoveded in his examination of 
the vehicles. But as to those defects which are not such 
that an ordinary inspection by the shipper would bring 
them to his attention, and yet such that a 
experienced 


which 
property is to be carried. 


have 


which are 


reasonably careful inspection by a 
in such business would lead to their detection, an in- 
spection and acceptance of the vehicle by the shipper 
will not save the carrier harmless from damages due to 
such defects unless it can be shown that they 
actually pointed out to the shipper, and that he accepted 
the vehicle with full knowledge of their existence. On 


the other hand, whenever a shipper directs the carrier 


person 


were 
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, carry goods with ventilators in certain condition, and 
he earrier follows the instructions, the carrier is not 
iable for injury resulting from the ventilation. 

Furnishing Ice: If the shipper undertakes to supply 
a refrigerator car with ice, the carrier has the right to 
assume, unless the facts are such as to put him on notice 
to the contrary, that the shipper has furnished a suffi- 
cient quantity of ice to keep the car cool until a de- 
livery to the consignee can, in the ordinary course of 
business, be made. But the nature of the service in 
such a ease also gives rise to an implication that the 
carrier will exercise a proper degree of care, where 
.ctual delivery has been delayed beyond the usual time, 
in protecting the property from injury by the heat. 

Movement: A railroad company receiving perishable 
property for transportation is bound to forward it imme- 
diately to its destination. 

Preference in Perishable Freight: “The rights of all 
shippers of goods of like kind applying for cars at the 
same station, and under the same circumstances, are 
equal, and unjust discriminative contracts between the 
carrier and a favored shipper are void. But if the car- 
rier has accepted more freight than it can immediately 
forward with the means of transportation at its com- 
mand, and therefore a portion of it must be delayed, and 
it consists of two kinds, one perishable and the other 
not, it should give the preference to that which is per- 
ishable. Such goods are said to require more care and 
attention than those which are not perishable, and if 
either must be delayed, it should be those of the latter 
description. The reasonable time in such instances is a 
much shorter period than in other cases. 

Care in Transportation: If during the transporta- 
tion of the goods any accident should happen to them 
from which damage is likely to ensue to the goods, it is 
the duty of the carrier to give to them all the reason- 
able care and attention which will prevent further dam- 
age and secure their preservation. 

Liability for Damages: The common law makes the 
carrier of freight an insurer. The shipper does not have 
to prove negligence in order to establish liability. He 
may prove the delivery of the goods in proper condition 
to the carrier; that he demanded the goods at their 
point of destination, and that they were not delivered. 
This throws the burden of proof upon the carrier to 
show that the goods were lost by reason of some one 
of the causes which the law recognizes as exceptions to 
the liability of the carrier as such insurer. These ex- 
ceptional' instances under which the carrier is not liable 
as an insurer may be enumerated as follows: 

When the loss or damage is caused by: 

(1) Acts of God. 

(2) Acts of the public enemy. 

(a) Armed forces. 

(b) Mobs. 

(3) Acts of negligence of shipper. 

(a) General acts of negligence. 

(b) Concealment of anture or value of goods. 

(c) Improper packing. 


(d) Misdirection. ; 


(e) Negligence in loading and unloading. 

(4) The inherent nature of the goods. 

In all these cases of exception, the burden is upon 
the carrier to show the act excepted was the proximate 
cause of the loss or damage. 

The liability of the carrier as an insurer and the 
exceptions to this liability above noted, are often known 
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as the common law or extraordinary, liability of the car- 
rier. As the negligence of the carrier does not enter 
into this liability, the law permits the carrier to enter 
into contracts extending or limiting such liability. 

There is also another liability of the carrier based on 
negligence. Where the carrier is guilty of negligence 
which causes the loss or damage, it is, of course, liable, 
and the law forbids the carrier to make contracts of 
any kind or character the effect of which is to exemet 
such carrier from liability for its own negligence. Such 
contracts are void because of public policy. Some states 
have by legislative enactment forbidden carriers from 
making contracts limiting their common law liability. 

The law requires the carrier to use due diligence, 
care and forethought to prevent loss and injury, but the 
degrees of diligence, care and forethought required are 
measured by the circumstances of each particular case. 

At common law a carrier is, of course, entitled to a 
reasonable compensation for its service in transporting 
goods, free from discrimination against others shipping 
like goods, or preference to others as to the time of 
forwarding the same. Where carriers assume some addi- 
tional hazard or risk by reason of the character of the 
goods, or by reason of some other fact in addition to the 
ordinary carrier’s liability of which the shipper has 
knowledge, the carrier can properly under the law de- 
mand and receive an increased charge for the additional 
risk and hazard which it undertakes above the risk and 
hazard which it is required to take under its common 
law duty as a carrier of freight. 


The carrier may fix rates based upon the service 
performed and the liability incurred at common law. It 
may also fix reduced rates in consideration of the 
shipper assuming some part of the burden, thereby lim- 
iting its common law liability in non-negligence cases. 
The burden of selecting rate may be thrown upon the 
shipper. This substitution seems to deal with the un- 
doubted right of the carrier to limit its liability in con- 
sideration of reduced rates and to charge the shipper 
increased rates when it acts as insurer, and also where 
it assumes other increased risks or hazards, 

The federal courts have taken a rather liberal view 
of the carrier’s rights to limit its liability by contract, 
and two decisions by the United States Supreme Court, 
one rendered at the October term, 1903, and the other 
at the October term, 1906, have greatly extended that 
right to the carriers. 


In the first case the court held that “There can be 
no limitation of liability without the assent of the ship- 
per, and there can be no stipulation for any exemption 
by a carrier which is not just and reasonable in the eye 
of the law. Inside of that limitation, the carrier may 
modify his responsibility by a special contract with the 
shipper. A _ bill of lading limiting liability constitutes 
such a contract, and knowledge of the contents by the 
shipper will be presumed.” 

In the second case the court held that “A clause in 
a bill of lading exempting a carrier from liability for 
loss by fire is valid, although the regular freight rates 
were charged and no option was given to the shipper to 
receive any other form of bill of lading.” 

This doctrine was cited with approval and reaffirmed 
by the same court in a very recent case, known as the 
Croninger case, in which the court held, “It has become 
an established rule of the common law as declared by 
this court in many cases that a carrier may by a fair, 
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open, just and reasonable agreement limit the #2.-vunt 
recoverable by a shipper in case of loss or damage to an 
agreed value made for the purpose of obtaining the lower 
of two or more rates of charges proportioned to the 
amount of the risk.” 

Losses from Inherent Nature: Obviously, the carrier, 
if not itself at fault, cannot be held liable for losses 
which have been caused by the inherent nature, vice, de- 
fect or infirmity of the goods themselves, as in the case 
of decay, waste or deterioration of perishable fruits, the 
evaporation of liquids, the bursting of vessels owing to 
the fermentation of their contents, the natural death of 
an animal, the vicious or uncontrollable nature of live 
stock and the like. In the absence of stipulations to the 
contrary, carriers are insurers of goods entrusted to them 
in shipments, but this doctrine does not hold where loss 
or damage results from vices or defects inherent in the 
goods. This rule is universally recognized in both state 
and federal courts. 

In 115, Minnesota Reports, J. L. Whitaker vs. C. St. 
P. M. & O. Ry. Co., the court held that the commonly 
known fact that strawberriers have an inherent tendency 
to become heated and moldy is one of which the court 
will take notice, and that plaintiffs were obliged affirm- 
atively to show negligence on the part of the railroad, 
even though the goods arrived at destination in a dam- 
aged condition. 

Time of Carriage: As to the time within which the 
carrier is. bound to complete the transportation of the 
goods when no time is expressly agreed upon, the rule 
cannot be more satisfactorily laid down than that it must 
be done with all convenient dispatch, with such suitable 
and sufficient means as it is required to provide for its 
business, which is commonly defined as a reasonable 
time. What is a reasonable time must be determined 
by the length of the journey, the mode of conveyance, 
the weather, the state of the roads, the season of the 
year, the nature of the goods, the amount of business, if 
from any cause there should be an unusual temporary 
influx of freight, and any other circumstance which may 
properly be taken into consideration by a jury in finding 
whether the carrier has been guilty of unnecessary and 
improper delay; for the question must always be one 
of fact. What might have been considered extraordinary 
expedition in thé carriage between two places at one 
time might, by a change in the mode of conveyance, be 
regarded at another time inexcusable delay. The same 
distance by one mode of carriage may, in one case, be 
traversed in an hour, which would require a day by an- 
other. The same route may be liable to hourly obstruc- 
tions and delays at once season, which would not be 
encountered at another. And at sea the vessel may be 
delayed by adverse winds and tempests, upon one voy- 
age, which she might not meet with upon the next. Dif- 
ferent carriers upon the same route and between the 
same places may, according to their professions and 
course of business, be required to carry at different rates 
of speed and in different times; and even the same car- 
rier, upon the same route and for the same distances, 
may undertake, according to its different modes of con- 
veyance, to transport the goods within different periods 
of time. Different classes of goods may reasonably re- 
quire greater expedition, depending upon the questions 
whether they are perishable or liable to freeze or to be 
affected by changes in the weather. All such circum- 
stances and accidents are to be taken into consideration 
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in deciding upon the question whether the carrier ha: 
been guilty of an unreasonable delay, and each cas: 
must be determined by its own facts. 

Delivery: It may be stated, generally, that ever) 
delivery must be made to the right person, at a reason 
able time, at the proper place and in a proper manner 
These are all requisites of a valid delivery, except in so 
far as a compliance with them may be waived by the 
party entitled to the goods. 

Notice of Arrival: As to perishable shipments, the 
earrier is considered as retaining the custody of the 
goods, and is responsible for their safety, at least until 
it has given notice of their arrival to the consignee, and 
until the consignee has had a reasonable time for their 
removal. The consignee in such cases must be prepared 
to proceed with ordinary dispatch in the removal of the 
g6ods, and cannot, of course, continue the responsibility 
of the carrier beyond such reasonable time as would be 
necessary, in the ordinary course of such business, to 
remove the goods to a safe shelter at a reasonable dis- 
cance from the station or landing. 

Lien: Nor does the fact that the carrier has a lien 
upon the goods, for its freight or on any other account, 
confer upon it the right to sell them to satisfy its 
charges or to reimburse itself for expenses incurred by 
it for the owner on this account. And if the consignee 
refuses to pay the freight and to receive them the car- 
rier must store them with some responsible warehouse- 
man, subject to its lien, and unless the lien is discharged 
by the owner, must resort to legal proceedings to have 
them sold, and the proceeds applied to the payment of 
his claim. 

Sale of Perishables: But while in the possession 
of the goods, in the character of carrier, it also stands 
for many purposes in the relation of agent for the owner; 
and it is a general rule of law that, although the powers 
of agents are ordinarily limited to the purposes for which 
they are employed, yet that emergencies may arise in 
which from the necessities of the case, an agent may be 
justified in assuming extraordinary powers. * * #* If, 
for instance, the consigne refuses to accept the goods, 
and they are of a perishable character and if stored 
would from rapid decay be totally lost to the owner, it 
would be the duty of the carrier to sell them on his 
account; and the same rule would apply if, from any 
cause, it became impossible to deliver the goods accord- 
ing to the directions of the owner or bailor, or to return 
them before they would inevitably perish from such in- 
herent tendency, from damage received by them in the 
transit or from any other cause. Perishable goods delayed 
in transit by unavoidable causes may be sold by carrier 
at best obtainable price if they cannot be forwarded to 
destination in time to prevent total loss. 


(To be continued) 


DISMISSALS 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, on stipulation of the parties, has 

dismissed the complaint of the Lake Independence Lum- 

ber Co. vs. Lake Superior & Ishpeming Ry. Co. et al. 

(No. 5726), without prejudice. 

At the complainant’s request, the Commission has 

also dismissed the complaint of Oeftting Bros. Ice Co. 
vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie et al. 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


“Wieun einer fiir ein Blatt geschrieben hat, so wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.”’ 


PAYING FOR TARIFFS 





Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 

We have been reading with great interest the various 
items which appear in THE TRAFFIC WoRLD regarding 
paying for tariffs, and especially the one by Mr. Robeson, 
traffic manager of the American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 
Chicago. 

We are L. C. L. shippers to a great extent, and ship 
to practically every city in the United States. On ac- 
count of the immense territory we have a great many 
claims. These claims arise from excessive rates that 
we have been charged. We are constantly being over- 
charged on shipments of hardware going from our Benton 
Harbor factory to our Atchison, Kan., factory. In fact, 
we have been charged the rate of $3.03 on minimum 
charges on shipments going to the.Pacific coast terminals, 
whereas we should have been charged only $2 minimum, 
which is the minimum charge, last May. 

We recently decided to ship into Tennessee from 
our Atchison factory, and from that place we were quoted 
a rate of $1.26 first class, whereas the same should be 
$1.14 first class. 

In fact, no shipper can depend upon the rate given 
him by the railroad as accurate, and, even if he could, 
it would keep a clerk busy quoting us rates on our ship- 
ments so as to enable us to quote delivered prices. 

The industrial traffic manager of to-day works in 
harmony with the railroad and tries to do away with 
that unpleasant distant feeling between shipper and roads. 
He is supposed to know the value of tariffs, and if he 
receives any that are of no benefit to him, he should 
return them at once. In this way he co-operates with the 
road, and there is no waste of tariffs. 

We think that as long as one cannot depend entirely 
upon the rates quoted by the roads, the only solution is 
that the shipper be furnished with a tariff free of charge. 

Baker-Vawter Co., 
F. E. Coombs, Traffic Manager. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., Sept. 23, 1913. 

[Note.—Mr. Coombs is sending out with all memo- 
randum copies of bills of lading, a notice of which the 
following is a part: 

“Look at the memorandum copy of the bill of lading 
inclosed with this notice. Right above your name you 
see some headings, and in one of them the correct rate 
from Benton Harbor, Mich., to your town. 

“When you get the freight bill, check it up with this 
bill of lading to see that you are charged the correct 
weight and the correct rate. In other words, don’t pay 
more than you should.”—Editor.] 


MUST MAKE THROUGH RATES. 

An opinion submitted to the Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission of Minnesota by Alonzo J. Edgerton, assistant 
attorney-general, and applying directly to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, requires that railroads 


holding themselves out as continuous carriers of freight 
from any point on their own line to a terminal on some 
other line must charge a through rate on all shipments. 
Recently a schedule of rates to Duluth was filed by the 
Milwaukee road with the state commission. These were 
a combination of the local rates to St. Paul plus the 
Northern Pacific tariff from there to Duluth. This com- 
bination is declared illegal. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS FOR JULY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Applying the test furnished by the reports of roads 


having an operating revenue in excess of $1,000,000, re- 
ceived by the Interstate Commerce Commission up to 
1 o’clock on September 19, the net earnings for July, 1913, 
were $358 per mile, as compared with $377 for the cor- 
responding month of 1912. The roads making the show- 
ing for 1913 have a mileage of 148,004. The mileage em- 
braced in the reports for July, 1912, with which the com- 
parison is made, was only 145,651. 

The complete figures for July, 1912, which, of course, 
include the reports for that month that were received 
after the date on which the preliminary figures were 
published, showed a net earning of $364 per mile on a 
mileage of 220,085. Complete reports for July, 1911, 
showed a net earning of $327 on a mileage of 218,122. 

The total operating revenue for the 104 roads, the 
reports for which had been received up to Sept. 19, 1913, 
amounted to $176,132,260, as compared with $167,206,110 
for July, 1912. But the increase in operating expenses 
more than ate up the increase in operating revenue. For 
July of this year the expenses amounted to $123,205,503, 
while a year ago in July the expenses were but $112,- 
272,381. 

The greatest loss in net revenue came to the roads 
in the eastern district, which, roughly speaking, includes 
the territory in which operate the companies which are 
asking for a 5 per cent increase in rates, tariffs for which 
will be filed before October 15, carrying an effective date 
November 15 of this year. 

During July of this year the roads in the eastern 
district had a net revenue of $558 per mile, while a year 
ago they had an excess of earnings over expenses of $614. 

That is a reduction in net amounting to nearly 9.29 
per cent. 

The carriers of the southern district suffered a loss 
during this last July by their net earnings dropping from 
$241 to $237 per mile on the 28,705 miles operated by 
them. The loss by the western roads was in the drop 
from $295 to $291 for each of the 76,573 miles operated 
by them. 

The earnings shown by the completed reports for July, 
1912 and 1911, ran as follows: For the whole country, 
$364 for 1912 and $327 for 1911; eastern district; $634 
for 1912 and $570 for 1911; southern, $214 for 1912 and 
$227 for 1911; western, $286 for 1912 and $244 for 1911: 
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HANDLING OVERCHARGE CLAIMS* 


The Obligation of the Carrier to Dispose of 
Them Promptly and Some Suggestions 
as to How to Do It 


Overcharges (when I speak of overcharges I mean 
those that are handled by the accounting departments 
after the traffic departments are through with them) were 
shape that a very deep personal investigation 
into the conditions which prevailed in the 
Our traffic officials and our accounting 
individual time 

selection, but 


in such 
was made 
handling of them. 
many 


claims up 


of their 
particular 


officials hours own 
taking the without 
in the manner in which they ran, and I am not here to 
put up the bluff that we found that our methods were 
superior to those of anybody else, or that there was no 
that we 
disgusted with that 
we at once took steps to see if we could not correct a 
that there was 
will 


spent 


room for improvement. I am very sorry to say 


were what we saw, and being way 


found 
a cause for overcharge, and I take it that 
those causes our company 


very unpopular condition. We first 
the cause 
always exist. To meet is em- 
barking on what, to some, might seem revolutionary ideas. 
We purpose advocating the use of the unit waybill. We 
purpose abandoning the use of the blanket waybill, and 
to carry out that feature we have to-day quite a number 
of shippers—those who have traffic departments of some 
magnitude with men of ability in charge, where the con- 
waybill, shipping order, bill of 
bill, all at the 


same 


unit 
freight 
made of exactly the 


make out a 
lading, and prepaid 
This unit waybill is 
the bill of lading, is easily 
typewriter, which is highly 


cerns 
same time. 
size as 
prepared on style of 


from a 


any 
desirable standpoint 
of legibility and accuracy, and we have met with con- 
siderable that: direction. Where the shipper 
has not volunteered to do this, we are so arranging that 
our agents will be in the position to do it for themselves. 
We have further developed the making the 
initial point the collect freight bill, notice of arrival and 
the application of different 


success in 


system by 


receipt for delivery, and by 
colors for collect, prepaid and order collect and order 
prepaid. There to be some view in that respect 
that the colors will not work out, but the best proof, to 
my mind, to determine whether a thing works or not, is 
to try it, and we are trying it. 

The second feature is that the has been 
to rush things so that it is impossible for the billing clerk 
to do correct waybilling. Every shipper wants to bring his 
freight to the freight station at the last moment, and we all 
know what the answer is to that line of procedure—hurried 
and inaccurate waybilling. We are trying to meet it by a 
station audit, if not before the waybill leaves, then imme- 
diately afterward. We are further developing a system 
which will give us a closer tab on the handling of the 
freight. As it stands with our system to-day, it is very 
indefinite just what train crews and what transfer points 
handle our freight. As I say, we are trying to cover 
that up by the way of having, not exactly running slips, 
but card backers to the unit waybill; the proposition is 
that the unit waybill, being uniform in size, and there 
only being one class of waybill, that by folding in three 
parts and applying this backer, we would have an auto- 
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from an address of J. S. Donaldson, 
Pennsylvania R. R., before the Freight 
June 19, 1913. 


*Extracts 
Comptroller, 
sociation, Bluff Point, N. Y., 
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matic record as the shipment moves, of just what con 
ductor handles the waybill, with the various yardmasters 
stamps, and so forth, so that eventually the card whe! 
turned in from the yardmaster’s office will serve as a1 
automatic car record, and will also give the accountin: 
office an opportunity to check the agent as to the actua 
receipt of the freight. The condition under which th: 
audit now takes place is, I should say, covered wit! 
weakness, because the farther the freight is removed t: 
destination, from point of origin to destination, the longe: 
time it takes to prove the charges against any receiving 
agent. Likewise, under the unit principle, it keeps th: 
freight and the waybill together, enables all notations 
en route to be and prevents, to a considerabl« 
degree, “overs” and “shorts,” and for these reasons and 
many others we have adopted the junction settlement 
through billing. So, proceeding on this line, we think 
we will eventually remove some of the causes, and, of 
if the causes are removed, we then ought not 
to have any overcharges. Preparation of a complete 
loose-leaf volume .of instructions of all departments, prop- 
erly indexed, is also assisting agents to avoid errors. 

Now in our perusal of these overcharge claims about 
which I speak, we found in the first place a great mass 
of unnecessary Every man who handled the 
claim seemed to pin on a memorandum of some kind 
that was indefinite in.character, pinning on various ref- 
erence slips with tick marks, and so on, just to get rid 
of it, and so it went around and around. We found in 
some cases that claims were handled on the unit prin 
ciple of asking one question at a time and getting an 
answer, and going back and asking another question and 
getting an answer; and 1 could cite some of the cases | 
know of that come to my mind where the party handling 
the claim has asked the agent, “Do you clean cars before 
you lightweigh them?” He got an answer to that, and 
he went back and said, “How many cars do you light- 
weigh; do you lightweigh any cars, or not?” and in the 
meantime, maybe the shipper is clamoring for his money. 
And he back and asks other questions, and the 
shipper is still None of the 
was proper settlement of 
the claim in the first place, but that has grown up as a 
matter of practice, as I ascertained from claim clerks of 
our road offices who were called into confidence, and I 
am sorry to say the men who really did the work were 
never called together before; and it seems that these men 
were so tied up with past rules and regulations that they 
were afraid to turn to the left or to the right, or to go 
forward or backward, for fear they were going to get 
in wrong with somebody. So, to put it briefly, we said 
to these men, “From this day forward we will just take 
a sponge and wipe off the slate all the existing instruc- 
tions and start out fresh, and the first thing you do is 
to observe ‘the law, and the minute you know that an 
overcharge is due, pay it. Use your good judgment, and 
we will stand back of you.” We found some of them 
were so insistent about the original paid freight bill that 
they kept on insisting almost to the point of declining 
to make the payment. 

They were also advised that the production of the 
original paid freight bill was not a necessity if it were 
known who paid the charges to the railroad; it was de- 
sirable, but there were many cases in existence where it 
was utterly impossible to produce it. They were told 
that an injury had been committed, and every day that 
that injury was aggravated by continuance it certainly 
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as a commission of crime against the payor, and that 
their business was to take immediate steps to correct any 
overcharge. The injured party was the man who paid 
the railroad company, and it had no concern as to who 
subsequently held the freight bill. 

We feel now that we are on the right road. We 
feel that the personal attention which has been given 
to the settlement of these claims is certainly going to 
be productive of much good. We have handled in the last 
six months over ten thousand, and there is not one of 
those claims of the ten thousand in our possession to-day 
that is over thirty days old. We have made it a rule 
n our auditing department that each and every claim 
reaching there, especially those which affect the consignee 
and the shipper, and we hope eventually those affecting 
other roads, must be disposed of in forty-eight hours, and 
we are living up to that rule, and we are not pinning on 
slips and shoving them on to the next fellow. If the facts 
in the case are there, we are settling the claim imme- 
diately. 

Now it is my purpose to ask you gentlemen here if 
you will not co-operate with us and co-operate with your- 
selves to see if we cannot bring about a better settle- 
ment of overcharge claims. I think one of the reasons 
why it is not brought about, and I am here to confess 
for our railroad, and I do not mean to infer that others 
are not doing it, although I believe it must be true with 
them, that they do not: receive enough personal attention. 
By that I mean the men who are actually handling the 
claims do not have the benefit of the views and the in- 
structions of their superiors in charge. Some of them 
are left to shift for themselves and do the best they can; 
but our watchword is that there has been an injury com- 
mitted against the shipper, and the shipper is under no 
obligation to come and tell us about it. Every day it 
continues it is an aggravation of the injury, and, while 
we may not be able to prevent the injury, we can the 
aggravation. We are under obligations to set ourselves 
right. It is an entirely different proposition from an 
undercharge. In that case both the shipper and the rail- 
road are involved, but in case of an overcharge he is the 
injured party. 


EFFORTS TO SAVE COURT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

What are believed to be the final efforts to save the 
Commerce Court and to prevent the abolition of the judge- 





ships, were begun Tuesday and continued Wednesday. 


Attorney-General McReynolds and Representative Brous- 
sard of Louisiana appeared before the Senate committee 
on appropriations. The former took the position held 
by Assistant Attorney-General Dennison when the latter 
discussed the subject before the House committee on the 
judiciary in effect that the creation of the Commerce Court 
resulted in the saving of much time in the determination 
of the law questions raised by the carriers when they 
questioned the validity of orders issued by the Commission. 

He took strong ground against the proposed abolition 
of the judgeships, urging the senators not to include in 
the bill a provision so manifestly repugnant to the con- 
stitutional provision which assures judges tenure of office 
during good behavior. 

Representative Broussard discussed the matter wholly 
from the shippers’ point of view, contending that to abol- 
ish the court would be to give the carriers an advantage 
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in that the courts to which will pass the jurisdiction now 
exercised by the Commerce Court will have so much 
other business to transact that cases resulting from or- 
ders by the Commission will be put aside and delayed. 
Criminal cases, involving life or liberty, in all instances 
will have to be heard ahead of those in which trans- 
portation questions are involved. Inasmuch as the pro- 
posed law forbids the issuance of injunctions by one 
judge alone, it will be necessary in every case to call 
together at least three judges before a restraining writ 
can be put out to preserve the status quo. He pointed 
out innumerable perplexities as not only possible, but 
probable, under such a method of court procedure. Ref- 
erence was made by both the attorney-general and the 
Louisiana congressman to the fact that the demand for 
abolition rests mainly on the misleading assumption that 
by deciding questions of jurisdiction favorable to itself 
the Commerce Court showed hostility to the work of the 
Commission and that most of the cases cited to show 
the alleged hostility arose on questions of jurisdiction 
that the Supreme Court disposed of in the Procter & 
Gamble case adversely to the Commerce Court. Had the 
latter decided the jurisdictional questions adversely to 
itself the question as to how broad powers Congress had 
given to the court might not have been taken to the 
Supreme Court. 


WANTS FUNDS FOR MEDIATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Co.orado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman Lewis of the House committee on labor 
on Tuesday appeared before the sub-committee of the 
Senate committee on appropriations, which has charge 
of the deficiency bill, to plead for money for the Commis- 
sion for the Conciliation of Labor Disputes, which was 
created at the urgent request of President Wilson at the 
time the train operatives in Official Classification terri- 
tory threatened to strike, so as to prevent that. The 
House made an allowance for the payment of traveling 
expenses of the Conciliation commission, but allowed 
nothing for paying the men who may be employed in 
settling disputes. Mr. Lewis submitted a memorandum 
on the subject by Secretary Wilson, as follows: 

“The amount authorized in the House bill for execu- 
tion of the duties imposed upon the secretary of labor 
by section 8 of the act of March 4, 1913, is so far in- 
sufficient that it virtually amounts to a repeal of one of 
the department’s most important functions, as it fails to 
provide the means for doing that which the general law 
says shall be done. 








“The original amount requested was $50,000, and this 
sum should by all means be allowed if the law is to be 
given effect. Since the department came into being it 
has participated in some eleven cases arising under this 
provision of law. Success has attended its efforts in 
practically every instance. 

“There is no more important question before the 
country to-day than this which has to do with the pro- 
motion of a better understanding between the employer 
and employe. Present indications are that the depart- 
ment will constantly engage in the performance of the 
duties which this section of the law imposes upon it. 

“Occasions for the utilization of its good offices are, 
of course, more or less spasmodic, but in the brief period 
of its existence these instances have occurred with such 
frequency as to indicate that the department should 
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have money and men available for continual service un- 
der this section. Limiting the amount available for this 
work means practically its cessation. Indeed, the depart- 
ment has already been forced to deny two requests for 
mediation in trade disputes because of lack of funds. 

“The House bill limits the expenditure of this money 
to the payment of expenses of Commissioners of Concilia- 
tion. It is felt that the appropriation should also carry 
authority for the payment of salaries of those officers 
which will permit of the selection of men, who, by rea- 
son of their training and equipment, lend promise of be- 
ing able successfully to carry out this work.” 

In addition to omitting the money needed to make 
the conciliation board useful, the House bill left out an 
appropriation of $25,000 for printing and binding. This 
amount was needed to print and circulate the results 
of the mediation board, and to prevent the publication of 
such literature means, Secretary Wilson says, the further 
curtailment of the value of the new board. 

In all the Department of Labor wants approximately 
$150,000 more money than the House allowed it, and in 
this Representative Lewis concurs heartily. The chair- 
man of the labor committee did not deem it wise to 
make a fight for these increases on the floor of the 
House, but is engaged in presenting the fact to the Sen- 
ate, in the hope of increasing these appropriations. 


WANT BRANCH VALUATION OFFICES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Cities in various parts of the country are bringing 
influence to bear upon the Commission with a view to 
having it establish branch offices for the physical valua- 
tion work in practically every city in the country. The 
briefs and appeals on the subject are being received, as 
a matter of course, but the probabilities are that the 
Commission will establish the offices it will need without 
regard to the influence that has been suggested. Inas- 
much as Congress has not yet given money enough to 
enable the Commission definitely to plan its work, deci- 
sion with regard to branch offices is not likely to be 
made in the very near future. The greatest competition 
appears to be among southern cities. Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta are in active competition, with the 
selection likely to fall on one of the three first men- 
tioned; although Atlanta is not wholly outside the pale. 
New Orleans would also like to have the Commission 
send its men to that city, but it is not making a cam- 
paign for the office like some of its neighbors. 





THE TELEPHONE SITUATION 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Coiorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Whether to attack the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.—the so-called Bell telephone trust—under the 
Sherman anti-trust law is now being considered by At- 
torney-General McReynolds. 

More complaints from independent telephone interests 
that the big company is crushing competition have been 
received recently by the attorney-general, who recently 
indicated that he must soon decide whether the Depart- 
ment of Justice would await the conclusion of the pending 
telephone inquiry by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or undertake an investigation with the purpose of 
bringing a civil suit if the facts warrant such action. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission’s inquiry, u: 
dertaken at the request of former Attorney-General Wick 
ersham, will probably require two or three years. | 
is a question whether Attorney-General McReynolds wi! 
feel justified in refraining from moving under the She: 
man law in the meantime. 


The Commission’s investigation is designed to d 
velop a governmental policy, involving a decision ulti 
mately whether the telephone should be owned and 0} 
erated by the government, or competition enforced unde: 
the Sherman law, or the situation regulated by commissio1 
as railroads are. 


Complaints to the Department of Justice allege that 
the Bell company acquires control of local telephon 
companies and then refuses to connect its long-distance 
lines with competitors. The federal government can 
intervene only on long-distance business crossing state 
lines. 


MANY NEW COMPLAINTS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURBAIL 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
Everybody connected with the Commission is sur- 


prised that the number of formal complaints is continu 
ing in the volume that has been shown during the last 
three weeks. That day is a poor one when at least not 
half a dozen are placed on the file through the inability 
of the Commission to settle the dispute by means of 
friendly negotiation. They cover the whole field, and are 
not the result of any recent act or action by the carriers 
as a whole or by any considerable number of carriers 
acting in unison. 

The tap-line decision has caused a number of com- 
plaints to be filed by southwestern lumbermen, who think 
they are forced to pay unjust and unreasonable rates by 
reason of their having to pay the full local up to the 
junction and then the blanket rate from that point to 
their market, but the complaints caused by that decision 
constitute only a small percentage of the whole number 
that is being filed. 

There was a hope that the number of complaints 
that could not be settled in a friendly way would be re- 
duced so that the Commission could go to the considera- 
tion of the large questions raised by the enactment of 
new legislation without being hampered by the time 
taken to settle disputes that seemed to be disposed of by 
decision in former cases. 





MAY REDUCE ORE RATES 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICER NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission late Friday afternoon authorized the 
Pennsylvania to reduce iron ore rates from Cleveland 
and Ashtabula, O., and Erie, Pa., to Steubenville and 
Mingo Junction, O., from 86 for dock and 80 for prompt 
to 78 for dock and 70 for prompt, without at the same 
time reducing the rates to Pittsburgh and Wheeling. 
This permission is granted on account of the action of 
the Wheeling & Lake: Erie in giving Steubenville and 
Mingo Junction the 78 and 70 cent rates from Cleveland, 
Huron and Lorain. The Wheeling & Lake Erie not hav- 
ing been made a party to the complaint of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., it was not bound to establish rates to Steuben- 
ville and Mingo, which are in the Wheeling district, in 
accordance with the order. 
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THE NEW HAVEN WRECK 


Commissioner McChord Details the Evidence 
Presented at the Inquiry and Sharply 
Criticizes Operating Officials 





The Commission on September 24 made public its 
report on the recent accident on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, near New Haven, which resulted in 
the death of 21 passengers and the injury of 33 pas- 
sengers and 2 employes. The report gives the evidence 
presented at the inquiry, which was also participated in 
by the Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut, in 
considerable detail. This abstract of the report covers 
merely a summary of the conclusions. 

Relative to the running speed through a dense fog 
such as prevailed at the time of the accident, the report 
says: 

“The general manager himself stated that in foggy 
weather, in order to insure the safe operation of trains 
under the signal system in use on this line, it would be 
necessary, in his judgment, where no distant signals were 
installed, to reduce the speed of trains to approximately 
20 miles per hour, and where distant signals were in- 
stalled to reduce speed to approximately 35 miles per hour. 
Nevertheless, instead of absolutely requiring a reduction 
of speed, the officers had simply notified employes verb- 
ally that if loss of time was reported as due to fog no 
discipline would be administered or other action taken.” 

In this case, with five fast trains within a few miles 
of each other, one of them maintained schedule from 
Hartford to Wallingford, a distance of 24 miles, and the 
others lost only a small amount of time. Referring to 
these facts, the Commission says: 

“Under such circumstances it is not to be wondered 
at that an accident such as this occurred. It is remark- 
able only that accidents of this character have not oc- 
curred on this line with greater frequency.” 

The report concludes: 

“The president, general manager and superintendents 
issued orders that all rules should be obeyed, and that 
employes should take all precautions for safety. 

“But no intelligent system was devised by which to 
ascertain when rules were disobeyed. 

“Rules were disobeyed largely, and only a small pro- 
portion of these violations was made the subject matter 
of reports to officials. 

“Of some of the rules, as has recently been said by 
the general manager of this railroad when he issued 
new ones in their place, there had been ‘convincing 
demonstration’ of their inadequacy. 

“Dereliction of duty by those who are charged with 
the making and with the enforcement of safety regula- 
tions cannot fail to weaken respect for all rules and to 
render nugatory to a large extent all efforts to maintain 
effective discipline. Rules that are not intended to be 
enforced have no proper place in a railroad company’s 
code of regulations, and when the operating officers of 
a railroad permit rules which have been established to 
secure safety to be violated with impunity, they cannot 
reasonably expect to escape responsibility for the conse- 
quences of such violations. 

“*Man failure’ in this case began high up in official 
authority, and it was not an unnatural sequence that it 
reached down to those in positions lower in official rank, 
but still weighted with great responsibility. 
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“Discipline was weak and ineffective, certainly a fault 
of the management. 

“Rules were inefficient, a fault of the higher officials. 

“Rules were inadequately enforced, the blame for 
which must be charged to the officials. And while all 
this was true, high speed was required. And this high 
speed was required over the section of road where this 
accident occurred, while there were in use antiquated 
signals which were condemned by the locomotive engine- 
men as well as by the public service commission of Con- 
necticut. 

“There was an imperative call arising from the den- 
sity of traffic and complex operating conditions on this 
railroad for close and intensive superintendence. This 
call was unanswered until after the public hearing in this 
case. 

“The proper spacing of the trains was a matter for 
which not the train employes but the management of the 
railroad was responsible. 7 

“It is not necessary here to attempt to outline the 
technical rule of law governing the obligation of directors 
as trustees for the corporation, for the aggregate body of 
their stockholders, and for the public. Suffice it to say 
that there can be little doubt that this legal obligation is 
more stringent than seems to be the generally accepted 
belief of many men of large fortunes who occupy many 
positions of this character. 


“The rule is that where a corporation is handling 
agencies dangerous to life, its directors are required to 
exercise such reasonable supervision over the manage- 
ment of their company’s business as will result in the 
observance of the utmost care on the part of subordi- 
nates. Directors by law are not mere figureheads, nor 
are their duties confined to the mere direction of the 
finances of a corporation. Their duties are such that 
mere delegation of them, if they are not in fact per- 
formed, does not satisfy the legal obligation unless there 
has been ordinary business care and diligence in super- 
vision. 


“The duty of safeguarding against the hazards in- 
hering in this business cannot be divested from them- 
selves by a mere vote delegating it upon another unless 
there is an exercise of the legal standard of care and 
diligence in supervigion to ascertain and know that it 
is performed. 


“When public calamities call their attention to the 
non-performance of the duty of safeguarding this enter-' 
prise, where governmental authorities call public atten- 
tion to the necessity of further safeguards, it seems 
some further action by the directors of a railroad upon 
which such calamities are recurring is called for than a 
formal reaffirmation of a vote delegating the whole safety 
question to one official. 

“The safety problem of this railroad is primarily a 
question for itself. If governmental interference and 
action is called for it results from the inaction of the 
corporation itself. The government, through the enact- 
ment of legislation by Congress, has the power, if this 
railroad will not itself exercise its own authority in the 
premises, to compel the safeguarding of traffic over this 
line. 

“By what we have said with respect to the duty of 
supervision resting upon the directors and the duty of 
managing officials to provide for the safeguarding of 
traffic we do not mean to palliate in any degree the dis- 
obedience of rules by the trainmen and enginemen here- 
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inbefore named and commented on. When employes un- 
dertake the dangerous employment of railroading it is 
their duty to familiarize themselves with all the operat- 
ing rules. Disobedience of these rules where they are 
specifically applicable carries with it full responsibility 
for consequences. 

“It cannot be too strongly impressed upon railroad 
employes that they are most strictly bound to comply 
with all safety rules provided by the railroad for their 
guidance. No matter how many contributing causes 
there may be for which others may properly be held an- 
swerable, the direct and proximate cause of this disaster 
was the failure of those members of these train crews 
before referred to to obey rules and to exercise the 
degree of care under the circumstances which was com- 
mensurate with the grave responsibility resting upon 
them at the time. 

“Our reference to the management of this railroad 
in the past, of course, has no application to the new 
president, who was confronted with this accident on the 
day he took charge. Presumably he was selected because 
of his ability and fitness as a railroad manager. It is 
to be hoped that he may be permitted to devote himself 
primarily to the problems of safety of operation which 
this railroad management is now under the highest com- 
pulsion of duty and humanity properly to solve. 

“The Congress has made it the duty of this Com- 
mission to investigate and report upon railway accidents 
and to make such recommendations as circumstances 
may require, but there has been no legislation by which 
such recommendations may be enforced. It is manifest 
that so long as compliance with the Commission’s recom- 
mendations remains discretionary the entire subject of 
safety of operation must remain dependent only upon 
the carrier’s volition. The ignoring in whole or in part 
by carriers of such recommendations and the resulting 
fatilities potently argue that safety of operation should 
nut be left entirely to the discretion of any railroad, but, 
in the light of recent disasters, would seem to be a sub- 
ject over which the Congress well might exercise its full 
authority, including the fixing of some definite time with- 
in which all high-speed passenger trains shall be re- 
quired to be made up exclusively of all-steel cars. Such 
recommendations as the Commission may deem proper in 
these premises will be submitted to the Congress in the 
Commission’s forthcoming annual report. 

“The density of traffic on this railroad requires an 
adequate block-signal system, and until the system how 
being installed between Springfield and New Haven is 
available for use an adequate method of providing a 
proper space interval between trains should forthwith be 
placed in operation. 

“Definite instructions should be issued to enginemen 
and trainmen to approach signals in weather so foggy or 
stormy as to obscure in any degree the clear view of 
signals with train under full control. Such instructions 
should also be enforced. 

“An adequate system of superintendence and super- 
vision should be immediately arranged which will give 
those in authority definite and positive information as 
to whether or not the safety requirements and rules of 
this railroad are observed.” 


MAY AMEND PETITION. 
The Commission has granted leave to the complain- 
ants in P. L. Conquest & Son et al. vs. Seaboard Air 
Line et al. to amend their petition. 
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CONFERENCE ON WEIGHING 





A conference was held at Chicago on September 24 
between the committee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation having the matter of weighing in charge and 
of which Arthur Hale is chairman, and the committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, on Weighing, 
with J. T. Marchand representing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in an attempt to get together under the 
recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the matter of installation of scales and rules governing 
the whole matter of weighing. Some of the matters under 
consideration are the amount of tolerance to be per- 
mitted, notice to consignee of weighing or reweighing 
and various subjects on which there may be variation 
of opinion. A number of points were discussed with a 
view to defining more closely the points at issue and 
the conference was adjourned to October 17 in New York. 
The committee of the American Railway Association on 
Relations Between Railways meets in New York on Octo- 
ber 16. It was hoped that the matter of weighing could 
be completely disposed of, so that a definite report might 
be made to the American Railway Association at its 
November meeting, but owing to the number of questions 
to be determined it seems probable that this cannot be 
done. The result of the meeting, however, marked defi- 
nite progress in the disposition of a complicated subject. 


CAR AND SURPLUS SHORTAGE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURBAL 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Statistical Bulletin No. 151-A of the American Railway 
Association gives a summary of car surpluses and short- 
groups from June 6, 1912, to Sept. 15, 1913 

Total surplus—Sept. 15, 1913, 61,753 cars; Sept. 1, 
1913, 73,576 cars; Sept. 12, 1912, 27,380 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 
crease in the total surplus of 11,823 cars, made up as 
follows: A decrease of 10,594 in box, 1,413 in flat, and 
an increase of 25 in coal and 159 in miscellaneous car 
surplus. The decrease in box car surplus is in all groups, 
except 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
and eastern Pennsylvania), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas) and 9 (Texas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico). The decrease in flat car surplus is in all 
groups, except 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western 
Pennsylvania), 7 (as above) and 8 (Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas). The increase in coal 
car surplus is in groups 1 (New England lines), 3 (as 
above), 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas), 5 (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 6 
(Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota) and 7 (as 
above). The increase in miscellaneous car surplus is in 
groups 1, 4, 7, 8, 9 (as above), 10 (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona) and 11 (Canadian 
lines). 

Total shortage—Sept. 15, 1913, 21,594 cars; 
1913, 15,270 cars; Sept. 12, 1912, 36,000 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease in the total shortage of 6,324 cars, of which 3,445 
is in box, 2,522 in coal, 700 in miscellaneous, and a de- 
crease of 343 in flat car shortage. The increase in box 
ear shortage is in all groups, except 1, 6, 10 and 11 (as 
above). The increase in coal car shortage is in groups 
2, 3, 4 and 6 (as above). The increase in miscellaneous 
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car shortage is in all groups, except 1, 8 and 9 (as above). 
The decrease in flat car shortage is in groups 2, 3, 4, 
6, 8, 10 and 11 (as above). 

Compared with the same date of 1912, there is an 
increase in the total surplus of 34,373 cars, of which 
24,492 is in box, 1,450 in flat, 3,404 in coal and 5,027 in 
miscellaneous car surplus: There is a decrease in the 
total shortage of 14,406 cars, of which 11,765 is in box, 





1,759 in flat, 600 in coal and 282 in miscellaneous car 
shortage. 
Detail figures follow: 
SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date. Roads. Box Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Sept. 15, 1913.... 208 32,398 2,735 8,714 17,906 61,753 
Sept. els <00. ee 4 92 4,148 8,689 17,747 73,576 
Aug. 16,. 1913..... 211 35,756 2,951 8,293 22,253 69,253 
July Os, ees wae 211 35,111 3,221 13,203 24,745 76,280 
June 14, 1913.... 212 33,180 3,272 11,098 23,576 71,126 
May 16, 1913..... 220 23,299 3,286 12,267 22,417 61,269 
April 15, 1913.... 216 22,744 3,967 21,845 22,159 70,715 
March 15, 1913.... 214 17,632 2,915 17,867 19,584 57,998 
Feb. 15, 1913.... 209 16,809 5,254 12,243 18,394 52,700 
Jan. 16, I918.... 202 19,779 4,531 12,151 16,769 53,230 
Dec. 14, 1912.... 186 5,713 2,981 6,602 11,318 26,614 
Nov. 321, 1912.... 188 4,542 1,577 6,167 10,077 22,363 
Oct. 24, 1912.... 178 2,179 1,197 5,123 8.790 17,289 
Sept. 26, 1912.... 176 8,351 1,364 6,194 10,845 26,754 
+ oe i 172 14,180 1,853 5,293 14.72 36,047 
a ee 181 28,034 2,144 11,964 23,762 65,904 
Jum -4,. R988. 0.0 171 29,662 3,038 13,242 24,789 70,731 
Jame GC, Wisc. s 30 23,906 3,507 35,785 26,010 89,208 

SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Sept. 15, 1913.... 208 11,072 1,423 7,731 1,368 21,594 
Sept. 1, 1913.... 209 7,627 1,766 5,209 668 15,270 
ium, 16, IGE8...<. 211 5,716 1,746 7,038 328 14,828 
July 16, 1918..... 211 3,161 921 1,826 967 6,875 
June 14, 1913.... 212 3,205 1,633 2,033 328 7,199 
May 15, 1913..... 220 3,881 2,449 4,226 419 10,975 
April 15, 1913..... 216 7,181 1,965 2,196 1,875 13,217 
March 15, 1913.... 214 12,651 1,856 3,776 1,940 20,223 
Feb. 15, 1913.... 209 19,184 1,750 7,196 2,387 30,517 
Jan. 5, 1913.... 202 17,569 2,093 3,509 1,620 24,791 
Dec. 14, 1912.... 186 36,531 3,797 15,403 5,275 61,006 
Nov. 21, 1912.... 183 43,007 4,794 18,172 7,502 73,475 
Oct. Bh, 29828.;.. TIS 40,356 5,034 18,376 3,504 67,270 
Sept. 26, 1912.... 176 27,294 3,569 11,711 1,973 44,547 
Aug. 29, 1912.... 172 14,907 3,179 7,008 1,203 26,297 
Aug. ‘2933. .5. 2 4,197 2,245 2,779 173 9,394 
Juiy 4& 13933..... 171 3,461 1,856 1,036 354 6,707 
June 6, 1912..... 170 942 1,067 645 168 2,822 


TRANSPORTING COAL BY PIPE LINES. 

The method of transporting coal by water pressure 
through a pipe has been suggested by E. G. Bell, engineer 
for the Hammersmith Electricity Works of London. By 
this method from 30 to 60 tons of coal per hour can, it 
is claimed, be forced through an eight-inch pipe leadinzZ 
from the Thames and under Chancellors’ Road to the yard 
of the power plant on Fulham Palace Road, a distance 
of 600 yards. 

If the scheme is adopted, a large mixing tank will 
be erected beside the wharf. The coal will be lifted from 
the barge by a mechanical grab, and, after passing through 
an automatic weighing machine, it will be filtered into 
the mixing tank, which will contain approximately 15 
per cent of coal and 85 per cent of water. A powerful 
electrically driven pump will then force the mixture of 
coal and water at high velocity through the transmission 
tube to a reception tank at the works. 

The coal will sink to the bottom of this tank and 
another pump will drive the water through a return pipe 
to the mixing tank. Another grab will lift the coal out 
of the reception tank into the storage yard. 

Although the initial cost of such a plant might be 
high, it is believed that it would eventually be a paying 
investment, since the present cost of transportation is 
approximately 14 cents per ton, or somewhat over $3,500 
for the 25,000 tons which are used annually.—Coal Age. 
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| LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conauctea by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring Immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Limitation of Liability. Burden of Proof. 





Connecticut.—“‘Some time ago we made an express 
shipment via the Adams Express Co. which was never 
delivered to consignee, and claim was placed for $200. 
The Adams Express Co.’s receipt shows that their lia- 
bility is limited to $50. This shipment weighed over 
150 pounds, and we are entitled to more than $50, in 
view of the fact that they allow $50 for each 100 pounds. 
It seems they have no record of the forwarding of this 
shipment. Are we compelled to furnish them with the 
actual weight of this shipment?’ 

The burden of showing a loss and the amount thereof 
is on the plaintiff in an action. If, therefore, the receipt 
contains in plain terms the limitation of the carrier's 
liability, and the owner alleges that the liability of the 
carrier is greater by reason of certain exceptions des- 
ignated in the receipt, the burden of proving the same 
would be on him. The same reason that would bind 
the shipper to make known to the carrier the value of 
the goods to be transported would obligate him to prove 
the weight thereof, if by reason of such weight the car- 
rier is liable in a greater amount. 

* cd Bg 
Liability to Contribute for Losses Under the Laws of 
Shipping. 

Alabama.—“I understand that as to uninsured ship- 
ments handled by steamers plying between coastwise 
ports, the steamship companies are required by federal 
regulations in case of ocean disaster to prorate the dam- 
age to individual shipments against the entire cargo. 
This came to our notice recently by our having a ship- 
ment in a steamer which took fire during voyage, and 
we were required to deposit a certain percentage of the 
invoice value of our goods with a firm of average ad- 
justers, and to also give bond to these average adjusters, 
making ourselves subject to call for a greater percentage 
of the invoice value if, after a conclusion of the account- 
ing it was found that the deposit already made was not 
sufficient. What we desire to know is whether this 
assessment against our company was proper and the 
authority therefor.” 

The law of general average for losses or damages 
in shipping has been revised and enlarged by the Harter 
Act and other acts found in the Revised Statutes. Gen- 
eral average expresses that contribution to a loss or 
expense voluntarily incurred for the preservation of the 
whole, in which all who are concerned in the ship, freight 
and cargo are to bear a part proportionable to their respect- 
ive interests. Regardless of whether the bill of lading 
contains a general average clause or not, the owners of 
a cargo are liable on an implied promise. This obligation 
springs from the law itself, and not from any contract 
between the parties concerned, and rests upon the vessel, 
the cargo and the freight. It is the duty of the master 
of the ship, in case of a loss, to cause an average ad- 
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justment to be made, and to hold the cargo until the 
amount payable by each contributor is paid, or secured 
by a proper average bond. The master may refuse to 
deliver until the consignee signs an average bond. The 
average bond binds the owner to an adjustment of the 
expenses by the adjusters nominated in the bond. Such 
adjustments are made on the basis of the provisions of 
the agreement, or in accordance with the established 
usages and laws of a given place. 

* * * 

Refund of Freight Charges in Lost Shipments. 

Ohio.—“We note with interest your ruling in THE 
TRAFFIC WorLD for August 23, regarding the measure of 
liability of carriers under section 3, paragraph 2, of 
uniform bill of lading on lost shipments where freight 
is prepaid. We believe the ruling is correct, subject to 
a proviso, and should be qualified to fit two possible 
cases, viz., Case 1, wherein invoice reads, merchandise 
$50, freight prepaid $1, total $51; Case 2, invoice reads, 
merchandise $50, freight prepaid. Notice that in case 
one, shipper advances the prepay and charges it on in- 
voice; in case two, however, he also advances the pre- 
pay, but does not charge it on invoice. 

In other words, in case one the net bona fide price, 
we think, is $51, and in case two it is actually $49; be- 
cause the shipper has paid but $1 and receives $50, or 
net $49. In both instances carriers refund the freight, 
but the invoice price is different. In the case cited in 
Tue TRAFFIC Wor-LD of August 23, should not the carrier 
pay $50, for, by so doing, it pays net invoice $49 plus 
freight, $1? If carrier should be required to pay $51 
in case two it would be refunding the freight twice, and, 
furthermore, it seems plain that notwithstanding there 
is a difference of $1 in price between cases 1 and 2, the 
decision as rendered would fix equal liability in either 
case.” 

We understand that some carriers in adjusting claims 
against them endeavor to do so on the theory advanced 
in the above inquiry, but we know of no law which war- 
rants the same. The amount of the carrier’s liability 
under the uniform bill of lading is determined by the 
price at which the shipper sold the goods to the con- 
signees as evidenced by the invoice, and to be added 
to the invoice price is the actual freight charges to be 
paid by the shipper. It matters not whether the freight 
charges prepaid are specifically stated on the bill of 
lading, because there is nothing in the bill of lading, or 
the law, that makes it a condition precedent to recovery 
that the freight charges be specifically stated on the 
invoice, and any failure to do so, would restrict the 
shipper to recovery of the invoice price only. In either 
case above cited, the invoice price is $50, while the actual 
amount of freight charges prepaid is a mere matter of 
evidence. If the invoice price in either case is $50 and 
the shipper prepaid $1 for freight charges, the sum total 
constitutes the amount of loss that he sustains, and 
for which the carrier, under section 3, is expressly liable. 
In other words, the term “freight charges” has relation 
only to the money actually paid for the transportation 
of the goods and not to the goods themselves or their 
value. 

* * * 
Overcharge Claims in State Courts Not Governed by 
Two Years’ Limitation. 

Louisiana.—‘“In 1909, ‘A’ received a car of freight from 
an interstate point, over the ‘C’ Railroad and paid freight 
charges on basis of 60 cents per 100, ‘A’ did not know 
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the correct rate on the shipment and filed his freigh: 
bill in his office file. In 1913 ‘A’ employs a new man i: 
his office, who checks the rate and extensions on all hi 
bills, finding the one above. ‘A’ filed a claim against th: 
‘C’ Railroad. They write him acknowledging that the 
60-cent rate is wrong and should be 30 cents, but state 


that they are not in position to make the refund, as they 


would be violating the federal laws and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s rules. Will you please advise 
if they did not violate the law in collecting more than 
the tariff rate, and is there any way to force a carrier 
to make refund after the time limitation has expired?” 

Kindly refer to answer to “Tennessee,” entitled “Col 
lection of Overcharges and Adjustment of Refund Claims 
on Shipments Affected by Period of Limitation,” appear- 
ing on page 888 of the April 19, 1913, issue of Tue Trarri 
WORLD, for review of this subject on the point as to the 
time when such claims must be brought before the Com 
mission. 

However, there is nothing in the act which expressly 
gives the Commission sole jurisdiction over such claims, 
and it would therefore seem that both state and federal 
courts have concurrent jurisdiction. It has been held by 
some state courts that in an action to recover the excess 
collected by a carrier over and above the published inter- 
state rate, the two years’ limitation period prescribed 
by the act does not apply, and the period fixed by the 


state law is controlling. 
s of * 


Losses Caused by Waste, Shrinkage, Etc. 


lowa.—“Will you kindly advise us as to transporta- 
tion companies’ liability where a car of green salted 
meats has been transferred, account of bad order of car 
owned by transportation company, and the number of 
pieces checked out at destination according to number 
of pieces loaded, but there had been considerable excess 
shrinkage due to the meats having been transferred and 
exposed to the warm air?” 


A carrier is ordinarily, if not itself at fault, not liable 
for losses which have been caused by the inherent nature 
or infirmity of the goods, as in the case of shrinkage, 
evaporation, decay, or waste of meats, perishable fruits, 
and the like. By the interstate commerce act, and de- 
cisions of the courts, however, it is the duty of a com- 
mon carrier to furnish the shipper with cars in proper 
condition for use in the shipment of his freight, and in 
such condition that he shall not be put to any expense 
or loss in preparing and continuing them for shipment, and 
if the condition of a car, or its subsequent bad order, re- 
sults from causes that can be attributable to the carrier’s 
fault or negligence, then the carrier would be liable for 
any loss or damage sustained by the shipper through 
such inexcusable delay and transfer in transportation, the 
shrinkage or waste of the goods being, in such instances, 
such incidental damages as naturally and proximately flow 
from the delay. 


GREAT NORTHERN PROTESTS. 


It is said that the Great Northern will protest the 
refunding of charges on shipments to East Grand Forks, 
Minn., as required under the recent decision in the Min- 
nesota Rate Case on the ground that, although East 
Grand Forks is in Minnesota, shipments from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to that point go first to Grand Forks, N. D., 
and then return to East Grand Forks. . The shipments 
are thus of an interstate character. 
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Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried in the publication during the 
preceding week. 


September 26—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Esch. 
|. & S. 223—Lumber rates from Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas to Oklahoma and Missourt, 


September 26—Wausau, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5895—Torney Cedar Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 26—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Settle: 
5894—Louis P. Hyman & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
5937—W. P. Brown & Sons Co. et al. va, L. & N. R. R. Co. 
September 27—La Crosse, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5955—John Gund Brewing Co. et al. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


September 29—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Esch. 
5486—Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., vs. La 
Ry & Nav. Co. et al. 
5579—Albert Jacop vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
5885—Gulf Lumber Co. vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & 
Ss. S. Co. et al. 
September 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
“hy ~ quence Compo Board Co. vs. Ahnapee & West 
y. Co. 
5961—Atwood Stone Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
§985—Drake Mable & Tile Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
October 1—Superior, Wis.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5834—E. Dancicer vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 3—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Esch. 
5813—Lynch Cotton Mill Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al 
October 4—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
oe Coal Storage Co. vs. San Antonio & A. P. Ry 
o. et al. 
6993—Churchill Grain & Seed Co. vs. West Shore R. R. Co 
et al. 
October 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Elder: 
5393—National Baggage Committee vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co 
October 6—Danville, Va.—Special Examiner Mackley: 
5027—City of Danville, Va., vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al, 
October 6—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Pugh 
*5964— Woolworth, F. W., Co. vs. Old Dom, S. 8S. Co. et al. 
October 8&—Argument at Washington, D., C.: 
6722—Stephan, D. E., vs. C. & P. Telephone Co. 
4262—In the matter of the investigation of alleged unreason- 
able rates and practices involved in the transportation of 
live stock, packing house products and fresh meats from 
various southwestern points to packing houses and from 
thence to various destinations, 
5195—R. R. Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. A. C. 
L. R. R. Co. et al, 
i. & S. 270—Scrap iron rates between Duluth, Minn., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., and other points. 


October 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
i. & S. 242—Chicago switching charges. 
5273—Pridham, R. W., vs. So. Pac. et al. 
5441—Iowa & Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
5733—Colonial Navigation Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5763—Damon, Howard’P., et al. vs. Crosby Transp. Co. et al. 
5§800—Wichita Business Assn, vs, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co, et al. 
October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 202—Advances on lumber and other commodities from 
Oregon, Washington and other states to eastern points. 
5036—Empire Coke Co. vs. Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
i. & S. 252—Kansas City & Memphis Ry. Co. rate cancella- 
tion. 
5822—Hammerschmidt & Franzen Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
1. & S. No, 225—Detroit switching charges. 
|. & §. 181—Covers schedules providing for cancellation of 
joint rates for the transportation of coal from mines in 
Kentucky and West Virginia to Milwaukee, Kewaunee and 
Manitowoc, Wis., via Pere M. R. R. & Car Ferry. 
October 15—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 
*4844—In the matter of bills of lading. 
October 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5268—Texarkana Freight Bureau et al. vs, St. L. L M. & Sou. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
Geer, Thos. W., & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
1. & S. 246—Lake and rail butter and eggs rates: 
5375—Norman Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


§419—Board of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. A. T. & S. F. 


Ry. Co. et al. 


5658—Hughes Creek Coal Co, et al. vs. Kanawha & Mich. Ry. 


Co. et al. 


5572—Campbell’s Creek Coal Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 


et a.l 


5584—Campbell’s Creek R. R. Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 


et al. 
5651—Dickinson, H. C., et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 


October 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4677—Pemecky Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Tex. et al. 
4768—Griffing, W. A., et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
5601—Jenkins & Co. et al. vs. O. S, L. R. R. Co. et al. 
=— as Merchants Assn. of Mont. et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Co, 
et al. 
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Docket of The Commission 








5206—Yegan Bros. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al, 
ee ae Becker (Wisconsin Coal Co.) vs. Pere M. R. R. 
o. e y 


October 20—Argument at Washington, D. C:: 
5354—In the matter of practices and regulations governing 
the issuance, sale and exchange of mileage books. 
5447—Cheek, C. T. & Sons et al. vs. Can. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 21—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5278—Spring Coal Co, vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 603, 682 and 4475. 


October 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5425—National Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
5626—Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 
5734—Huerfano Coal Co, et al. vs. Colo, & So. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5655—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C. R. l. & P. Ry. Co. 
ae Advancement Co, et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
5630—Memphis Freight Bureau for Butler Lumber & Shingle 
Co. et al, vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

|, & S. 217—Storage charges in Central Freight Assn. terr. 

|. & S. 264—Fabrication in transit charges. 

eee Coast Growers’ & Shippers’ Assn. vs. Am. Ex. 

o. et al. 

= Truck Growers’ Assn. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

5595—New Orleans Vegetable Growers’, Merchants’ and Ship- 
pers’ Assn. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

5600—Roseland Truck Farmers’ Assn. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


October 24—Argument at Washington, D, C.: 
1277—Carl Eichenberg vs. So. Pac. Co. et al. 
5484—Enns Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
5777—Lake Superior Paper Co. vs. D. 8S. S. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*1277—Eichenberg, Carl, vs. So. Pac. Co. et al. 

*5484—Enns Milling Co. vs. C. R..I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
*5777—Lake Superior Paper Co. vs. D. S. S. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
The following cases continued from October 17: 
*5572—Campbell’s Creek Coal Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
*5584—Campbell’s Creek R. R. Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 


et al. 
*5651—Dickinson, H. C., et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 


November 17—Santa Fe, N. M.—Commissioner Clements: 
*5571—State Corporation Commission of N. M. vs. A. T. & 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No, 6088. Kansas Wholesale Grocery Co. and H. Baden Produce 
Co. of Coffeyville and Independence, Kan., vs. Ahnapee & 
Western R. R. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial rates on C. L. shipments of potatoes from points 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan to Coffeyville and In- 
dependence, Kan. Ask for establishment of maxima rates 
and reparation. 

No. 6089. Wheeler Lumber & Bridge Supply Co., et al. Des 
Moines, vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Against the 6 cent differential on fir lumber and fir forest 
products from the Pacific coast, between the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers, as not being graded up on any fair, just 
or equitable basis, but on the contrary, have a 5-cent blanket 
rate for practically all of Iowa, leading to alleged excessive 
charges to many Iowa points. Ask for a grading of the state 
in just and- reasonable zones, for a reduction of the Des 
Moines rate from 55 to 52% cents, and for reparation to the 
Wheeler Lumber & Bridge Co. of $2,811.34. 

No. 6090. Fitzsimmons-Palmer Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. Ameri- 
can Express et al. 

Excessive charges on C. L. shipment of berries from Hood 
River, Ore., to Crookston, Minn., the rate being made up of 
the sum of the locals. Ask for the establishment of a reason- 
able through rate and reparation. 

No, 6091. Johnson, B., & Son, Richmond, Ind., vs. Chesapeake 
& Ohio et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipment of oak 
switch ties from Anthony, W. Va., to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
due to alleged errors in weight. Reparation asked for. 

No. 6092. New Orleans Board of Trade vs. Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Co. et al. 

Against an increase in the export rate on cottonseed meal 
and cake, C. L., from Baton Rouge to New Orleans, and as 
in excess of the local rate of 90 cents between the same 
points, as being unwarranted, unjust and unreasonable and to 
the disadvantage of handlers of these articles for export. 
Ask for a reduction to the 90 cents basis and reparation. 

No. 6093. Carroll Bros., Rock Springs, Wyo., vs. Chicago Great 
Western et al. 

Against a rate of $1.11 per hundred on household goods 
from Mansell, Iowa, to Rock Springs, Wyo., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Reparation asked for. : ; 

No. 6094. es Concrete Steel Co. of Detroit, Mich., vs. Erie 
R. R. et al. 

Against a rate of 21 cents per hundred on shipments of 
steel sash between Youngstown, Ohio. and Buchanan, Mich. 
Ask for a rate of 16 cents and reparation. 

No. 6095. Dallas Lumber & Logging Co., Dallas, Ore., vs. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Against a rate of $5 per ton on C. L. of forest products 
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from Dallas, Ore., to Weed, Calif., as unjust, unreasonable, 
excessive and discriminatory. Cease and desist order asked 
for and reparation. 

No. 6096. Freight Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., 
vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. . 

Unreasonable, excessive and unjust rates on shipments of 
low-grade, black strap molasses, or cane sugar residuum, 
between New Orleans and Macon. Ask for a just and reas- 
onable rate and reparation. 

No. 6097. Providence Fruit & Produce Exchange, Providence, 
R. L, vs. New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 

Against the requirement that “shippers must state at what 
points cars shall be re-iced if re-icing is necessary,’’ as unjust, 
unreasonable and resulting in serious damage. Cease and 
desist order asked for and the establishment of reasonable 
rules and regulations. 

No. 6098. State of South Dakota and the R. R. Commissioners 
Thereof vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates on shipment of 
bituminous and anthracite coal from Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana mines to destinations in South Dakota. Just 
and reasonable maxmum rates asked for and reparation. 

No, 6099. Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., vs. Houston, 
East & West Texas R. R. Co. et al. 

Against present class and commodity rates between Hous- 
ton, Tex., and stations in Arkansas as unreasonable per se 
and as compared with rates for greater distances from St. 
Louis, Kansas City and New Orleans to same destinations 
Ask for cease and desist order and the establishment of 
maxima rates for the future. 

No. 6100. Crilly, Mathew A., Bonesteel, S. D., vs. El Paso & 
Southwestern et al. 

Against the present rate of 65 cents and a proposed rate 
of 65% cents on cattle from Hermania, N. M., to South 
Omaha, Neb., as discriminatory, unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for the establishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 6101. McMurtry, John W., New York City, vs. Norf. & 
West. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the assessment of a rate of 84 cents on shipments 
of wool from Tazewell, Va., to New York City. Claim that 
rate should have been 78 cents, and ask for the establish 
ment of that rate or such other rate as the Commission shall 
deem just and reasonable as maximum for future shipments 
and reparation. 

No. 6102. yees, R. W., Commission Co Kansas City, vs. St 
Louis & San Francisco. 

Alleges excessive charge on berries from Springdale, Ark., 
to Kansas City. Cease and desist order and reparation de- 
manded. 

No. 6103. Madera Co., El Paso, Tex., vs. Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio e al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory charge on lumber 
from Madera, Mex., to Covington, Ky., due to the absence of 
a through rate. Demands maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 6104. Ohio & Michigan Coal Co., Detroit, vs. Dayton, 
Lebanon & Cincinnati et al. 

Alleges excessive demurrage charges on shipment of cecal 
from mines in West Virginia to Lebanon, 0. Demand repara- 
tion. 

No. 6105. Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Southern. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on classes and com- 
modities from Knoxville to Kentucky points. Demands jus 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 6106. Bott Bros. Mfg. Co., Alexandria, Mo., vs. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy et al. 

Against a rate of 17 cents per 100 pounds on staves from 
Arkansas points to Alexandria, due to the absence of a joint 
through rate. Demands maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 6107. Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs 
Chicago Great Western. 

Against a rate of 80 cents on horse blankets from Burling- 
ton, Mo., as unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. 
Demand a rate of 55 cents and reparation. 

No. 6108. Virginia Hiehlands Citizens’ Association, Virginia 
Highlands, Va., vs. Washington Utiltes Co. 

Against the present commutation rates over the Mount 
Vernon division to Washington, D. C., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable. Demands just and reasonable rates. 


No, 6109. Meeds Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. Alabama Cen- 
tral R. R. 

Alleges the charging of excessive combination rates on 
three carloads of lumber from Forrest, Miss., to Chicago and 
Milwaukee, dressed in transit. Ask for the establishment of 
maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 6110. Sutphin, I. V., Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. P. C. C. & St 
~ L. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 13%c on scrap paper, compressed, in 
bales, from Cincinnati, O., to Plainwell, Mich., as excessive 
and unjust. Ask for the establishment of a rate of 13c and 
reparation. 

No. 6111. Bridgeman-Russell Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. New 
York Central et al. 

Against the refusal of defendant boat lines to form part of 
a joint through route and furnish proper facilities for the 
transportation of butter, eggs and chickens from Duluth to 
Buffalo and points in the East. Ask for cease and desist 
order, and that they be ordered to furnish the proper facili- 
ties and instrumentalities for the transportation of such 
articles, and that they be requested to establish through 
routes and just and reasonable joint rates, 

No. 6112. Richards, Sanford, Orleans, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $3.75 per ton on lump and nut soft coal 
from Oak Creek, Colo., to Orleans, Neb., as discrimina- 
tory and unlawful, as compared with rates to Hastings, 
Juniata, Kenesaw and other points more distant. Reparation 
asked for, 
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No. 6113. Meridian Fertilizer Factory and Shreveport Fertiliz 
Works, Shreveport, La., vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
Alleges unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates 
acid phosphate, C. L., from Shreveport to points in Texa 
Cease and desist order and the establishment of just a 
reasonable maxima rates asked for. 


No. 6114. Speigle, George M., & Co., et al., Newport, Ten: 
vs. Southern Ry. Co. 

Against the present method of posting tariffs, the millins 
in-transit rules as they are at present enforced leading 
unlawful, discriminatory and burdensome conditions in co: 
nection with the milling-in-transit of lumber at Newpo: 
Tenn. Cease and desist order asked for, the establishment 
workable rules and reparation. 


No. 6115. Carr, Ryder & Adams Co. et al., Dubuque, Ia., 
Southern Pacific et al. 

Against the assessment of rates of 60 cents and 57% cent 
on carload shipments of lumber from points in California ar 
Oregon to Dubuque, Iq., as being excessive, unjust and u! 
reasonable per se, and unjustly discriminatory. Ask for t 
establishment of a rate not to exceed 55 cents and reparatio 

No. 6116. Morrison Coal Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. Illinois Cent: 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a refusal to establish a joint through rate from t} 
Kentucky coal fields to towns on the line of the Alabama 
Vicksburg, leading to rates which are exorbitant, unlawf 
unreasonable and discriminatory. Ask for the establishme: 
of just and reasonable through rates. 

No. 6117. Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co., Mount Pleasant, Ten: 
vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 

Against a rate of $1.64 per 100 pounds on shipments of 
printed calendars from St. Paul, Minn., to Mount Pleasant 
Tenn., as unreasonable, unjust and discriminatory. Ask for 
a rate of not in excess of $1.24 and reparation, 

No, 6118. Rockford Cedar Furniture Co., Rockford, Ill, vs 
Abilene & Southern and other carriers in Western Classifica 
tion territory. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable classification of ceda 
chests in that they are not classed with furniture in mixed 
carloads and further that classification No. 51, fixing a rate 
of one and one-half times first class on less than carload 
shipments makes an unjust, unreasonable and unduly dis 
criminatory rate against smail dealers and manufacturers 
who prior to June 30 had the benefit of an any quantity rate 
at first class. Claims that cedar chests should be allowed i: 
mixed furniture shipments. Demands a reasonable classifica 
tion and reasonable rate and reparation on less than carload 
shipments since the effective date of Western Classification 
No. 51. 

No, 6119. Public Utilities Commission for the State of Kansas 
vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

Against commodity rates from New Orleans and Galveston 
Texas, and points taking the same rates to Anthony, Arkan 
sas City, Coffeyville, Emporia, Hutchinson, Independence 
Lawrence, Salina, Topeka, Wichita and Winfield, Kan., as 
unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial as com- 
pared with rates from the same points to Kansas City and 
Omaha. Cease and desist order asked for and just and 
reasonable rates C. L. and I. C. L., upon bananas from Gal- 
veston to the cities named. 


No. 6120. McKeen Motor Car Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. St. Louis 
& San Francisco et al. 

Unreasonable charge for shipment of one automobile from 
Muskogee, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo., due to alleged mis 
routing. Just and reasonable rates asked for and reparation 

No. 6121. Clement & Bray, Warren, N, H., vs. Boston & Maine 
R. R. et al. 

Excessive rates on shipment of potatoes from Greensboro, 
Vt., to Manchester, N. H., due in part to alleged misrouting 

Ask for the establishment of maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 6122. American Motor Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on shipment of one motor- 
cycle from Brockton, Mass., to Jerome, Idaho, due to two and 
one-half times rate west of the Mississippi River. Just and 
reasonable rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 6123. Noble, William K., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass Ry, Co. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on carload of 
coiled elm hoops from Sublime, Tex., via Thebes, to Cypress, 
Ill. Reasonable maxima rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 6124. Providence Fruit & Produce Exchange, Providence, 
R. L, vs. Pennsylvana R. R. et al. 

Against a one and one-half times first class, peaches, any 
quantity, from the Delaware peninsula to Boston, as against 
a first class carload rating to points on the Erie and else- 
where in Official Classification territory. Demands a cease 
and desist order and the fixing of maxima rates. 

No. 6125. Boeckeler Lumber Co., St. Louis, vs. Terminal R. R. 
Association et al. 

Against a rate of 6.4 cents on carload shipments of lumber 
from St. Louis to Stolle, Ill., as being unreasonable in that 
it exceeds the sum of the locals. Demands a reasonable rate 
and reparation. 

No. 6126. Ladd, E. P., & Co., Furth, Ark., vs. Gould Southwest- 
ern et al. 

Against the addition of an arbitrary of 2 cents per 100 
pounds from Gould to Furth, on lumber, alleging that it 
makes an unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
rate. Demands a rate not exceeding that from Furth and 
reparation. 

No. 6128. Vulcan Coal and Mining Co., Belleville, Ill, vs. 
Illinois Central. 
_ Alleges undue discrimination in the furnishing of cars daur- 
ing periods of car shortage. Demands reparation, 
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[NFORMALREPARATION ORDERS 


25860. Alexander Drug Co. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $36 on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of rock 
candy sugar syrup, forwarded July 7, 1911, from Chicago, IIl., 
to Oklahoma City, Okla. 

23925. American Car & Foundry Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. Order entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of 
$113.18, on account of an unreasonable rate applied on one 
carload of scrap iron, shipped Feb. 27, 1911, from St, Louis, 
Mo., to Millsap, Tex. 

25845. American Milling Co. vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $14.20, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of feed 





from South Bartonville, Ill., to Tacoma, Ohio, on March 
18, 1912. 
27317. Bauer Brothers vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order entered 


Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $4.79, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on 5 shipments of cotton hosiery and 
knit underwear, forwarded from various points in the east to 
San Francisco, Cal. 

21676-27238. Bennett, W. H., vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of 88 cents, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on two shipments 
of clothing from points in New York to Stockton, Cal., shipped 
April 22 and 27, 1910. 

21668. Bergers vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. Order entered 
Aug. 8, 1918, directing refund of $1.26, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on 3 shipments of cotton hosiery, for- 
warded from New York, N. Y., to San Francisco, Cal., during 
the period from April 9 to June 11, 1910. 

26991. Carpenter, R. R., vs. C., R. & Pac. Ry. Co. Order 
entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $16.50, on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of stock sheep 
from South Omaha, Neb., to Brooklyn, Ia., Oct. 24, 1911. 

18729. Channon, H., Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. Order entered 
Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $34.04, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on 5 shipments old sails from Bush 
Dock, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Chicago, Illl., during the period 
from Oct, 20, to Nov. 24, 1909.. 

24082. Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $31.66, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on 3 carloads of 
pontianac gum, shipped during the period from April 21 to 
Aug, 28, 1911, from New York, N. Y., to Norwood, Ohio. 

20949. City Lumber Yard vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $44.66, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on one mixed carload 
of roofing paper, building paper and tarred felt, shipped Aug. 
10, 1911, from Marseilles, liL, to Iron Mountain, Mich. 

23794. Clark & Wilkins, vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. Order entered 
Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $9 64, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on two carloads of cordwood from 
Morristown, N. J., to Harlem Terminal, N. Y., on Oct. 10 and 
18, 1911. 

27328. Cochrane Brokerage Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $18.94, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on two carloads of 
potatoes from Floyd, Mo., to Lincoln, Neb., on July 2 and 6, 
1912, respectively. 

27194. Coulter Dry Goods Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order 
entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $3.03, on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on 8 shipments of cotton hosiery 


and knit underwear, forwarded from various points in the 
east to Los Angeles, Cal., during the period from March 22 to 
May 7, 1910. 

27273. Crocker, A., Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order entered 


Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $1.97, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on two shipments of cotton hosiery. 
forwarded April 18 and May 9, 1910, from Meridian, Miss., to 
San Francisco, Cal. 

23966. Diamond Match Co, vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 11, 1913, directing refund of $8.23, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
matches, shipped from Oshkosh, Wis., to Fort Worth, Tex., 
n Nov. 16, 1910. 

24084, . Dickerson & Baker Lumber Co, vs. A, C. L. R. R. Co. 
Order entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing payment of $5, on ac- 
count of drayage expense incurred due to the erroneous 
routing of one carload of lumber, shipped Sept. 2, 1910, from 
Bradleyton, Ala., to Winder, Ga. 

26399-26926. Elkus Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order entered 
Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $3.26, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on 7 shipments of cotton hosiery, for- 
warded from various points in the east to San Francisco, Cal. 

21671. Elsie & Elsie vs. A., T. & 9. F. Ry. Co. Order entered 
Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of 80 cents on account of an 
unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of cotton overalls, 
forwarded April 8, 1910, from Joliet, Ill, to Richmond, Cal. 
26869. Fairbanks, N. K., Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $24.30, on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on 308 dozens of tubs and covers 
from Merrill, Wis., to Gretna, La,, May 138, 1911. 

25611. Feeney, Charles L., vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. Order 
entered Aug 9, 1913, directing refund of $4.57, on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of polished 
granite, forwarded from Michigan City, Ind., to Harvard, 
Neb., on April 23, 1912. 

25070. Gund, John, Brewing Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $12.24, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
es shipped July 25, 1912, from La Crosse, Wis., to Wibaux, 


ont. 
27241. Hale Bros., Inc., vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order entered 
Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $14.05, on account of an 
unreasonable rate applied on 7 shipments of cotton knit under- 
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wear, forwarded from Scranton, Pa., to Oakland, Cal, during 
the period from June 18 to July 29, 1910. 

26420. Hale, J. M., Co. vs, Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order entered 
Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of 70 cents, on account of an 
unreasonable raté applied on two shipments of cotton hosiery, 
forwarded July 4 and 9, 1910, from Albermarle, N, C., to Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

23912. Inman Mills vs. Sou, Ry. Co. et al. Order entered Aug. 
8, 1913, directing refund of $319.47, on account of an unrea- 
sonable rate applied on 125 carloads of coal, shipped during 
the period from Sept. 18, 1910, to Oct. 11, 1911, from Dante, 
Va., to Inman, S. C. 

29002. Johnson, B., & Son vs, L. & N. R. R. Co. Order entered 
Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $812.98, on account of an 
unreasonable rate applied on 6 carloads of cross ties from 
Wilton, Ky., to Cincinnati, O., Dec. 4, 5, and 10, 1912. 

26731. Klein Norton Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. Order entered 
Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $1.26, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on 3 shipments of cotton hosiery, 
forwarded from Philadelphia, Pa., to Los Angeles, Cal., during 
the period from April 26 to June 6, 1910. 

24881. Kroger Gas Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R, Co. Order en- 
tered Aug. 11, 1913, directing refund of $4.15, on account of 
the additional expense incurred due to the erronecus routing 
of one carload of coal, shipped Jan. 25, 1912, from Polar Mine, 
W. Va., to Newark, N. J. 

27802. Langenberg Bros. Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co, et al. 
Order entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $11.38, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of hay 
from Winslow Spur, Mont., to St. Louis, Mo, April 1, 1912. 

21378. Lavenson & Renwick vs. A., T. & 8. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug, 8, 1913, directing refund of 40 cents, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of 
cotton hosiery forwarded July 2, 1910, from New York, N. Y., 
to Oakland, Cal. 

21673. L. X. L. Clothing Co. vs. A., T. S,. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Order entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $2.13, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on 2 shipments of cot- 
ton overalls, forwarded April 6 and May 5, 1910, from Detroit, 
Mich., to Stockton, Cal, 

22067. Marks Brothers vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $4.52, on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on shipments of cotton under- 
wear from various points in the east to San Francisco, Cal., 
during the period April 2 to July 16, 1910. 

21680. McRacken & Parker vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of 52 cents, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of 
cotton overalls, forwardded May 20, 1910, from Joliet, Ill, to 
Richmond, Cal. 

19281. Morris, 8., & Co., vs. Pennsylvania Co, et al. Order 
entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $95.85, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on 5 carloads of scrap iron, 
shipped during the period from Aug. 8 to 12, 1911, from 
Chicago, LIL, to Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

25127. Munising Paper Co., Ltd., vs. Munising Marg. & Sou. 
Ry. Co. et al. Order entered Aug: 9, 1913, directing refund 
of $79.63, on account of an unreasonable rate applied on one 
earload of wrapping paper from Munising, Mich., to Pueblo, 
Colo., Nov. 5, 1910. 

26963-27238. Murphy, Grant & Co. vs. Sou, Pac, Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $15.79, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on 17 shipments of 
cotton hosiery and knit underwear from various points in the 
east to San Francisco, Cal. 

22630. National Fireproofing Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $341.47, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on 31 carloads of 
hollow building tile, shipped during the period from Oct. 17, 
1910, to Feb. 21, 1911, from Hobart, Ind., to Lincoln, Neb. 

21941. Noble Brothers vs. Ulinois Central Railroad Co. et al.: 
Order entered July 7, 1913, directing refund of $55.43, account 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload of timothy seed for- 
warded from Chicago, Ill, to Gibson, IIL, thence to Richmond, 


a. 

25844. Nutriline Milling Co., Ltd., vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western Ry. Co. et al. Order entered July 21, 1913, direct- 
ing refund of $117.00 on account of unreasonable rate applied 
on one shipment of prepared stock food from Crowley, La., 
May 11, 1912, to Dallas, Tex. 

25376. Pacific Fruit & Produce Co. vs, Sou. Pac. Ry. Co.: Or- 
der entered June 28, 1913, directing refund of $169.35, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on 512 cases of comb 
honey and 60 cases of strained honey forwarded from Laws, 
Cal., to East Portland, Ore., on Oct. 5, 1912. 

25580. Park Woolen Mills Co. vs. C., N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. Order entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $2.46, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on two ship- 
ments of shoddy from Cincinnati, O., to Rossville, Ga., June 
20 and July 21, 1910. 

15244. Paul Kuhn Co. vs. Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeast- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. Order entered July 21, 1913, directing re- 
fund of $297.70 on account of unreasonable rate applied on 
ten carloads of corn from various points in IIL, to Terre 
Haute, Ind., Sept. 12, 1910, to Dec. 5, 1910. 

24506. Peter Kooi vs. C., B. & Q: R. R. Co. Order entered 
Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $36.56, on account of an 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload of blacksmith coal 
forwarded from Conemaugh, Pa., to Alger, Wyo., April 
27, 1912. 

28737. Pioneer Pearl Button Co. vs C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered Aug. 9, 1913, directing refund of $6.12, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on oneé carload of 
mussel shells from Loogootee, Ind., to Muscatine, Ia,. Sept. 
1, 1909. \ 

19409. L. M. Potts vs. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 
et al.: Order entered July 1, 1913, directing refund of $93 32, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on 13 bales of cot- 
ton forwarded from Altus, Okla., to San Francisco, .Cal., Jan. 


17, 1910. 
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C. A. Deuel has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., succeeding F. J. 
Burke, promoted. Mr. Deuel was formerly in the same 
position at El Paso, Tex. D. L. Ray, formerly commercial 
agent at Paris, Tex., succeeds Mr. Deuel at El Paso, and 
is succeeded at Fort Worth by A. B. Waldron, who was 
formerly traveling freight agent. C. B. Fox has been 
appointed traveling freight agent at Fort Worth to suc- 
ceed Mr. Waldron. 

E. C. Rankin has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, Southern Railway, at Columbia, 8. C. . 

J. E. Hutchinson has been appointed traveling freight 
and passenger agent, Buffalo & Susquehanna, with office 
at Galeton, Pa. 

W. C. Schmidt has been appointed commercial agent, 
New York Central Lines and also New York Central 
Fast Freight Lines, with offices at 234 Butler Exchange, 
Providence, R. I., vice H. A. Davis, promoted. 

H. F. Kern has been appointed general agent of the 
Southern Pacific at Denver, Colo., succeeding W. K. 
McAllister, deceased. 

W. A. Morrow, city passenger agent, Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, at Waco, Tex., has been appointed district 
passenger agent, with office at Dallas. 

N. W. Secor has been appointed commercial agent, 
Michigan Central, at Toledo, O., succeeding W. C. Thomas, 
transferred. 

F. B. Hillebrand, traveling freight agent of the Lehigh 
Valley at Detroit, has been appointed commercial agent 
at that place, succeeding H. T. Jenney, who has resigned 
to engage in other business. 

F. B. Choate, general agent of the freight department, 
Union Pacific, Denver, Colo., has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent at that place. 

H. A. Davis has been appointed commercial agent, 
New York Central Lines and also New York Central 
Fast Freight Lines, with offices at 49 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass., vice E. P. Gardiner, promoted. 

L. B. Dickie, contracting freight agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been appointed con- 
tracting freight agent of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient at Chicago. 

L. B. Limming, commercial freight agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Omaha, Neb., has been appointed traveling 
freight agent, with headquarters at the same place. He 
is succeeded by A. J. Anderson. 

W. J. Faherty, westbound contracting freight agent 
of the Wabash at Chicago, has been transferred to New 
York as contracting freight agent. He is succeeded by 
A. D. Heaphey. 

F. J. Sullivan, auditor of the Nevada Copper Belt, Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed traffic manager and super: 
intendent, with headquarters at Mason, Nev., succeeding 
G. M. Fraser, deceased. 





The Erie Dispatch has abolished its agency at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., and the territory heretofore covered by that 
agency is now handled by D. L. Porch, agent, at Daven- 
port, Ia. 

Alvord L. Bishop, who for a number of years was 
in the railroad business as commercial agent of the 
Iowa Central and M. & St. L. at Chicago and Cleveland 
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G. K. Caldwell, assistant general freight agent, Sout 
ern Railway, Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed gene: 
freight agent, with headquarters at Washington, D, C. 


B. G. Brown has been appointed assistant gene: 
freight agent, Southern Railway, at Atlanta, Ga. 


E. C. Rankin has been appointed traveling freigi' 
agent, Southern Railway, at Columbia, S. C. 


and later as commercial agent with Pere Marquette ; 
Cleveland, has entered into partnership with the la 
firm which is to be known as Winn, Bell & Bisho) 
Society for Savings Building, Cleveland, O., for the pu: 
pose of practicing in railroad matters and before th: 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


M. J. Dooley has been appointed general agent, Su: 
set Central Lines of the Southern Pacific, at Shreveport 
La. He succeeds A. W. Cheesman, whose title was di\ 
sion freight and passenger agent. The latter, having 
resigned, the office is abolished. 


V. A. Blewett, traveling freight agent of the Rock 
Island Lines at Los Angeles, Cal. has been appointed 
commercial agent, with headquarters at the same place 
succeeding B. F. Coons, resigned to engage in other 
business. 

H. P. Attwater has resigned as industrial agent of 
the Sunset-Central Lines of the Southern Pacific. 


Paul D. Chandler, general freight agent, Mutual Tran 
sit Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned to engage in other 
business. Until further advice, all matters heretofore 
handled by the general freight agent will be handled by 
the assistant manager, H. S. Noble. 

C. B. Schmidt, commissioner of immigration of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has retired under the 
rules of the company. H. M. Cotterell, formerly agricul- 
tural commissioner, will take charge of the department 
formerly in charge of Mr. Schmidt. 

Samuel H. Dare has been appointed general western 
freight agent, Atlantic Coast Lines, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 

H. A. Davis, commercial agent, Boston & Albany, 
Providence, R. L, has been appointed commercial agent 
at Boston. 

E. P. Gardiner, commercial agent of the Boston & 
Albany at Boston, has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, with office at South Station. 


P. M. Havens has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent, C., H. & D., at Indianapolis, succeeding D. B. 
Barclay, resigned to engage in other business. 

J. E. Shipley has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent of the Tennessee Central Railroad, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. J. F. Jenkins, having 
resigned as city passenger agent, to engage in other bui- 
ness, the office of city passenger agent is abolished. 

E. G. Johnson has been appointed agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern at Pana, IIl. 

E. H. Winks, formerly agent, B. & O. S. W., at Pana, 
Ill., has been transferred to Lawrenceville. 

F. D. Powell, general agent of the Western Maryland 
at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned and the agency has been 
abolished. Mr. Powell is now connected with the freight 
department of the Michigan Central at Chicago. 

Clarence P. Ware has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent, Georgia Southern & Florida Railway, Cincinnati, 
O., effective September 10, vice Charles T. Dabney, re- 
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signed. Mr. Ware will report to James W. Flannery, 
commercial agent, Cincinnati, O. 


W. C. Schmidt, traveling freight agent of the Boston 
& Albany, New Haven, Conn., has been appointed com- 
mercial agent at Providence in place of H. A. Davis, 
transferred. 

G. S. Hinkius has been appointed commercial agent, 
Southern Railway, Savannah, Ga., vice C. E. Gay, Jr., 
resigned to accept service with another company. 

F. B. Hillebrand has been appointed commercial 
agent, Lehigh Valley Railroad, Toledo, O., vice H. T. 
Jenney, resigned. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

By order entered September 23, in I. & S. No. 312, 
the Commission suspended from September 25 until 
January 23 Item No. 1802a of Leland’s Supplement No. 9 
to I. GC. C. No. 965, and Morris’ Supplement No. 9 to 
I. C. C. No. 371. 

The suspended items provide for an increase of 3 
cents per 100 pounds on shipments of woven wire fenc- 
ing, fencing material, etc., in carloads, from Anderson, 
Crawfordsville, Kokomo, Muncie and Richmond, Ind., to 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., and certain points taking same 
rates as Texarkana. The present commodity rate is 37 
cents per 100 pounds and the proposed rate is 40 cents 
per 100 pounds. 


ORDERS OF DISMISSSAL 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURBAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has dismissed the following: 

Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., in 
behalf of Mount Olive Stove Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern (5935), without prejudice, at request of 
complainant. 

Delphos Mfg. Co. vs. Penna. Co, et al. (5753), on com- 
plainant’s motion. 

Lane Bros. Co. vs. Virginian Ry. Co. (6013), on com- 
plainant’s motion. 


B. & O. IMPROVES WEST-BOUND FACILIT 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has put into opera- 
tion a new freight yard at Sand Patch, Pa., on the 
Connellsville division, 33 miles west of Cumberland, Md., 
and on the main line to Pittsburgh and Chicago. The 
yard has a capacity of 200 cars and is used in the han- 
dling of westbound traffic. 

The new yard is known as a set-off yard. At Sand 
Patch the Baltimore & Ohio lines cross the crest of the 
Allegheny range, and in handling freight in this territory 
the tonnage of trains is reduced while ascending the 
slope. In the new yard at Sand Patch the cars are 
assembled, so that the trains can proceed without delay, 
greatly expediting the movement of traffic. 

A revision of the main tracks was made in connec- 
tion with the new yard improvement, bettering running 
conditions and separating the facilities for passenger and 
freight service. The new yard at Sand Patch is a part 
of the extensive improvement recently completed at that 
point and which embraced the construction of third-track 
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stretch of line and a new double-track tunnel to carry 
the three tracks through the crest of the mountains. 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Coiorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission on Wednesday put out a summary of 


figures of operating revenue and expenses compiled from 
monthly reports for July of this year that had been re- 
ceived up to 1 o’clock of September 23. It shows that 
the net revenue declined from $382 per mile for July, 
1912, to $364 for July of this year. The number of 
roads reporting is 150 and their mileage is 189,866. 

The roads in the eastern district, 65 in number, with 
a mileage of 55,479, show a decline from $643 in 1912 to ° 
$591. The decline on the 25 southern roads reporting, 
with a mileage of 31,783, is from $229 to $223. The 60 
western roads included in the report, with a mileage of 
102,603, was from $287 to $285. 


PRIVATE CAR INVESTIGATION 


The Commission has issued an order to the effect 
that “all individuals, firms, companies and corporations, 
owning or operating cars and other vehicles and instru- 
mentalities and facilities for shipment or carriage of 
property in interstate commerce, are to be made parties 
to the matter of private cars, the allowances made by 
carriers for their use, their handling, etc.” This order 
greatly widens the scope of the investigation, which has 
heretofore been confined to the carriers themselves. 


AVOIDING CAR SHORTAGE. 

The Western Maryland, by Thomas G. Smiley, freight 
traffic manager, has sent out a circular to all agents 
from which the following paragraphs are taken: 

“We are confronted with a car shortage. 

“A car shortage does not necessarily mean a lack of 
cars, but a lack of movement of the cars. 

“The movement of a car does not mean that freight 
trains must be run faster; the movement which we want 
to improve is the terminal movement. 

“The statistics of the Demurrage Bureau shows de- 
tention of cars by shippers and consignees is increasing, 
and this indicates the shippers and receivers are making 
a warehouse of our cars. 

“If shippers and receivers will co-operate with each 
other in preventing terminal detention of cars, such action 
will serve as an important factor in decreasing the car 
shortage. Along those lines you should be assured that 
cars are not being ordered for prospective loading, but 
arrange with shippers to order such cars as they need 
for immediate use. Also influence our shtppers as far 
as possible to make heavier loads. 

“You can assist by giving greater care and attention 
to your reports of cars. Card waybills should be stamped 
with the hour of arrival in freight yard. When this is 
done, on inspection of the card waybills, the delay to 
all the cars remaining in the yard may be readily ascer- 
tained. ; 

“Interchange points should give special attention to 
daily reports of cars on hand, showing the cars standing 
on’ interchange track for movement via home road, with 
a supplemental report of cars standing on interchange 
track for foreign roads, and the number of cars moved 
each day.” 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


ROAD BUILDS NEW ELEVATOR 


The reproduction herewith of illustrations and de- 
scription of a new elevator just completed for the Chicago 
Great Western at Kansas City, Kan., is from the Maize, 
the employes’ magazine of that system. The work is of 
considerable magnitude and consists of a reinforced con- 
crete storage addition to the elevator already owned by 
the road at that point. 

The original elevator was built in 1905 and consisted 
of a power house, working. house and 14 cylindrical stor- 
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1,316 piles were. driven flush with the bottom of the 
excavation, and the concrete foundation rests directly on 
these piles. When the tanks are full of grain each pil 
will sustain a load of about 18 tons. 

The concrete walls of the tanks are only 7 inches 
thick from top to bottom, but they are heavily reinforced 
with bands of steel, imbedded in the concrete, one band 
for each foot in height of tank. Surmounting the tanks 
is a reinforced concrete cupola 22 feet wide and 11 feet 
high, which extends the full length of the new structure 
and connects with the cupola on the older structure. 
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Chicago Great Western Elevator at Kansas City, Kan. Progress View on May 17, 1913. 


age tanks built of steel and tile. They are shown in the 
background of, the accompanying pictures. 

The new concrete storage addition consists of twelve 
cylindrical tanks, each 27 feet by 8 inches diameter and 
86 feet high, inside measurements. There are also six 
new interstice tanks formed by the walls of the main 
tanks. 

Borings on the site of the tanks disclosed the fact 
that it was mostly made ground to a depth of 12 feet 
to 16 feet, the filling consisting of old brick, straw, cin- 
ders and rubbish of all descriptions. As this would make 
a poor foundation for the enormous weight of grain and 
concrete which: wWoult be placed upon it, it was decided 
to rest the strutture on piles. -After the excavation had 
been made to a depth of about 8 feet below the surface, 


. 


This cupola contains a rubber belt running over pulleys 
and conveys the grain from the working house to any 
point desired in the cupola, where it is dropped by means 
of a “tripper” through openings in-the floor of the cupola, 
into any of the tanks desired. Beneath the system of 
tanks is a tunnel containing a similar belt, and when 
desired the grain is drawn from any of the tanks and 
conveyed by means of this belt back to the working 
house, where it is loaded on cars. 

These belts are each 36 inches wide and 800 feet 
long and travel at a speed of about 1,000 feet per minute. 

An interesting feature of the work was the manner 
in which the tank cylinders were constructed. After the 
top slab of the foundation was in place the inside and 
outside forms for all of the tanks were built upon it. 
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By referring to the pictures it will be noted that they 
resemble tubs about 4 feet deep. A floor was then fitted 
to the inside forms, and this floor covered the entire area 
of the tanks except the 7-inch space where it was neces- 
sary to place the concrete forming the tank walls. As 
the pouring of the concrete proceeded, these forms, with 
the floor or platform attached, was gradually raised by 
means of 96 screw jacks, which worked on 96 rods set 
vertically in the center of the walls of concrete. Two 
men worked day and night at the jacks, moving from 
one jack to the next, giving one-half of a turn to each 
screw at a time. Each time one-half turn was given, the 
platform and forms were raised about one-eighth of an 
with it the electric lights which were in- 
night work. On the platform, while it 
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property of the Chicago Great Western Railroad and is 
leased to the Lonsdale Grain Co. of Kansas City, Me., 
and it will thus be able to control the movement of a 
large amount of grain. The addition to the elevator 
provides storage for 513,300 bushels. In connection with 


the present elevator, this gives a capacity of nearly 
1,000,000 bushels, or about 1,000 carloads of grain, and 
it is expected that this addition will materially increase 
the shipments from Kansas City over this line. 


ACROSS ALASKA IN A MOTOR TRUCK 


United States Army engineers have just completed 
a remarkable expedition in a White truck, driving half. 
way across Alaska to a point within two degrees of the 
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Chicago Great Western Elevator at Kansas City, Kan. Progress View on May 2, 1913. 


being raised, the men worked, placing the reinforcing 
steel, wheeling the concrete and placing it in the walls, 
etc. 

In this way the entire platform and forms, approxi- 
mately 172 feet long and 60 feet wide, with its electric 
lights, men, wheelbarrows and other apparatus, was suc- 
cessfully raised from its base to a height of 86 feet. The 
forms did not stop moving from the time this work was 
begun on May 1 until it was completed on May 20. The 
two pictures, one taken on May 2 and the other on May 
17, show the rapid progress made. 

Ground for the elevator was broken about February 
1. The excavation was completed February 17; the pile 
foundation on April 1, and the concrete on June 7. 

James Stewart & Co. were the contractors, and they 
were able to complete the structure on the date specified 
—July 1—in spite of bad delays due to the non-arrival of 
piling, caused by the floods in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valley. 


The elevator ig located directly on the tracks and 


Arctic circle, the farthest northern point ever attained 
by a motor vehicle and officially confirmed. 

Fording scores of glacial streams, runnirg through 
canyons and crevasses of solid ice from 800 to 1,000 feet 
in depth, crossing the Alaska and Chugach mountain 
ranges on steep and icy trails over unused passes, blast- 
ing their way through forests and giant boulders, the 
party drove from Valdez to Fairbanks and return, a 
distance of 826 miles, in 19 days. Thrilling experiences 
with snowslides, washouts and quicksand were reported 
by the party. 

Although the trip was undertaken primarily to de- 
termine the possibility and practicability of motor trans- 
portation in Alaska, the engineers mapped out a _ route 
which reduces by at least one month the time required 
to reach the large interior towns, particularly those on 
the upper Yukon and the headwaters of the Tanana River. 

The fact that a standard truck of a design already 
employed in the army successfully carried its rated load 
over the entire route in both directions, will undoubtedly 
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give a great impetus to the road construction actually 
being carried on by the Alaska Board of Road Commis- 
missioners along the trail of the military telegraph line. 
Laboring under the difficulties of a short season and the 
greater difficulty of transporting supplies, the road com- 
mission has worked wonders in a wilderness. 

The expedition was typical of Uncle Sam’s method 
of getting important information. A White 1,500-pound 
truck had been shipped to the Alaska road commissioners 
early in the summer. It was delivered in Valdez on July 
26, and two days later it was started on the trail to 
Fairbanks, there to be joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Rich- 
ardson, president of the board of road commissioners, and 
other engineers. 

The truck left Valdez with a load of supplies and 
a quantity of mail for camps along the military telegraph 
line. Considerable mail was carried to points where none 
had been received in over a year. In order that the trip 
might reveal average conditions, the truck was not espe- 
cially equipped, except in the matter of fuel and road 
tools. Food was carried for use only in the desolate 
regions, where there are no “roadhouses” or settlements. 


Leaving Valdez in a drizzling rain, they crossed the 
delta of the Valdez glacier and almost immediately en- 
tered Keystone Canyon, 14 miles long, whose walls of 
ice and rock rise nearly a thousand feet above Lowe 
a typical glacier stream. The entire region is 
showing great outcroppings of mineral, with 
rock of weird formations and varied colors. Great ledges 
of iron ore gave a reddish tinge to the walls. The surface 
was covered with a thin blanket of volcanic ash. The 
trail leads along narrow cliff-trails, blasted out of solid 
rock and running almost at the foot of a number of 
beautiful cascades. 

After spending the night at a settlement known as 
Workman’s, they resumed the journey through the canyon 
and commenced the real ascent on the crail over the 
Chugach Mountains, with a steady climb of 25% miles 
to the summit at Thompson’s Pass, an elevation of 3,000 
feet. While the temperature was decidedly lower at 
the summit, the danger of melting snow and ice was 
not entirely abated, and the truck ran into snowslides at 
four different points. Fortunately none was of great pro- 
portion, and the crew escaped with nothing worse than 
the extra work of digging themselves out. The descent 
from the summit was found to be much sharper than 
the ascent and the truck rapidly descended into another 
delta region and forded half a dozen glacier streams 
before they reached a camp at Beaver Dam. 

The next three days were spent on trails that have 
been opened in the last three years by the Alaska Road 
Commission in the deltas of the Copper and Gulkana 
rivers. Corduroy trails, built of scrub timber, extremely 
rough and narrow at best, prevented the party from 
making rapid headway. For many miles the trail passed 
through dense scrub and beds of Alaska moss, into which 
heavy objects would sink three feet or more. 


Much time was lost on the banks of treacherous 
streams, fed by melting glaciers and churned by huge 
boulders, whose exact location could be determined only 
by wading out into the stream before attempting to cross 
with the truck. The Copper River Valley, though walled 
in by mountains and glaciers, was found to be rich in 
vegetation and the natives, chiefly Indians, were abun- 
dantly- supplied with many vegetables. Floral growth 
equally surprised the members of the party. The whole 
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side of one mountain was covered with a crimson growth 
which the Indians call fire flowers. 

From Beaver Dam north, the engineers experienced 
the greatest difficulties of their trip. Following the Cop 
per River Valley to the fork of the Gulkana, they trav. 
ersed a vast area of delta land, where tractive conditions 
were worse than the region they had just left. Th 
military trail, passing through a low and marshy country 
was alternately covered with ice and glacier mud. In 
the worst places the wheels were wrapped with stou' 
rope, and the truck had no difficulty in pulling through 
but it was operated on low gear during the entire after 
noon. To pass through several timber tracts it was 
necessary to cut down scores of trees and blast out 
stumps, rock and ice. 

On reaching Gulkana, the party got their first glimps« 
of Mt. Wrangell and Mt. Blackburn, 17,000 and 16,000 
feet, respectively, higher than the tallest peak of the 
Rockies. They were plainly in sight. Further away they 
saw the smoke of an active volcano, Mt. Sanford, whos: 
elevation is 14,000 feet. 

Three days of constant trail-blazing and pathfinding 
brought the truck to Paxson, on the Gulkana River, in 
the foothills of the Alaska Range. Following the military 
trail straight north, they began a gradual ascent into 
the ice-clad mountains of Alaska’s principal range. The 
trail carried them high on the sides of the mountains, 
giving magnificent views of a number of large lakes 
According to the engineers, the grades averaged onl) 
6 per cent, but there were many places where it was 
necessary to climb a 16 per cent grade on a solid and 
rough surface of ice. 

To guard against skiddng and the possibility of sliding 
off the innumerable cliffs, the crew made use of a coil 
of steel cable and wound the wheels the same as they 
had previously done with rope. This expedient proved 
highly successful in giving traction for the climb, but 
did not eliminate skidding. While climbing cautiously 
through one of the passes, along the edge of a steep preci 
pice, the bank gave way under the weight of the truck 
and the entire outfit had a narrow escape from sliding 
off into a violent glacier stream. 

Near the summit they passed a massive peak which 
had been worn into the shape of a perfect dome. The 
higher the altitude the steeper they found the grades. 
It was a common occurrence to be halted on the side 
of a mountain by small washouts, due to melting glaciers. 

At several points the grades were so steep and the 
turns so sharp that it was necessary to maneuver with the 
reverse gear to make the turns. No trouble was experi- 
enced in keeping the engine cool. In fact, the cooling 
water did not boil at any time on the entire trip, despite 
long pulls on low gear. 

The descent from the summit presented no difficulties 
other than the necessity for frequent inspection of the 
trail for considerable distances before driving ahead. 
After a long spell of cautious and skillful driving, they 
dropped down into the valley of the Delta River and 
camped all night on the Guncreek flats, which were com- 
posed almost entirely of glacier mud and quicksand. 

Leaving the flats, there was a marked change in 
the character of the country. Flats and marshes were 
succeeded by giant boulders, subjecting the truck to fear 
ful tests of distortion. Rain added to their discomfort 


The military trail to the Tanana River passes a place 
known as Donnelly, and here the crew found evidence 
of real roadwork. A clay and gravel surface with a 
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fairly good foundation began at Donnelly and lasted for 
ninety miles, over a rugged country, with many stiff 
climbs and scarcely any snow or ice. While the surface 
was soft, it was easily negotiated by the truck. The 
grades and deep mud proved to the engineers that the 
truck was powerful enough to meet any emergency. 

The truck was carried across the Tanana River on 
a ferry to the town of McCarty, and then driven along 
the bank of the Tanana to Munson’s. On the ninth day, 
after covering 379 miles from Valdez, it reached the 
northern end of the journey at the towa of Fairbanks, 
which is situated on the Tanana. This is a branch of 
the Yukon, and Fairbanks is the extreme point of navi- 
gation, 2 degrees from the Arctic circle. 

Three days were spent in Fairbanks preparatory to 
the return trip. The truck was again loaded with sup- 
plies and mail. Colonel Richardson took: personal charge 
on the return trip and was accompanied by Superintendent 
Ingraham, Lieutenants Egerton and Steef, Thomas H. 
Parramore, Jr., and Homer Jones. The total load for the 
return trip was 2,100 pounds, 600 in excess of the capacity 
of the truck. 

Leaving Fairbanks on August 9, again in a downpour 
of rain, they retraced their routes as closely as surface 
and weather conditions would permit. When they reached 
the Guncreek flats they found that the steady rain of 
three days had made the glacier mud very sloppy and 
wiped out the trail for considerable distances. Quicksand 
was also a constant menace. Despite the use of much 
brush and timber, the danger could not be entirely avoideé 





and the truck settled deep enough to lose traction. Simi-. 


lar conditions existed throughout the entire dash through 
the Gulkana and Copper River deltas. 
Near Gulkana, they met a military pack of six horses, 
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an army field wagon, a buckboard and a detachment of 
troops in command of a first-lieutenant, sent out by the 
War Department to investigate an alleged gold strike on 
the Chisana River. Six horses were required to pull 
a two-ton load, and most of the load necessarily consisted 
of feed for the horses. 

Twenty-six miles south of Gulkana, at Willow Creek, 
they made a detour to Chitina, adding 68 miles to thei 
journey and lengthening the return trip to ten days. 


At Sheep Creek, just before re-entering the Keyston: 
Canyon, they were compelled to cut a swath in the woods 
for five hundred yards to avoid a bad washout caused 
by the torrent of a melting glacier. A bridge, 12 feet 
above the water when the truck crossed it on the out 
bound trip, had been completely carried away, and 
was necessary to cut through the woods to a suitabl 
fording place. Adding to their difficulties were swarms 
of moose-flies and, surprisingly enough, equally largs 
swarms of mosquitoes, compelling the entire party t 
wear nets over their heads. 

When they reached the Keystone Canyon the trail 
had been washed away in many places. Thousands of 
tons of rock and ice had been dislodged and, in falling 
had carried away bulkheads of solid stone supporting 
the trail. This forced the crew to fill in great gulches 
with stones before they could proceed. 

At the finish of the trip, on August 19, the truck 
was again placed on the trail to carry supplies and mail 
to road camyps and settlements in the vicinity of Valdez 
Colonel Richardson said he believed that the road work 
contemplated by the Alaskan commissioners will make it 
possible to go from Valdez to Fairbanks in four days next 


summer. 
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ACTUAL SERVICE OF MOTOR TRUCKS 





An authority on the use of motor trucks has recently 
stated that grocers, both those engaged in the wholesale 
and those engaged in the retail business, are finding that 
the demands of their business,* the problems of delivery, 
and the necessity of reaching out for new customers in 
order to avoid being overwhelmed by the rivalry of 
others, is enforcing the adoption of motor trucks. The 
movement seems to be spread throughout the country. 
It is estimated on reliable data that there are in the 
United States about 2,000 grocers who are using motor 
trucks in regular business. They are employing about 
3,000 machines, of which the capacity, of course, varies 
in accordance with the requirements of the individual 
user from 500 pounds to six and seven tons each. In 
use they range all the way from the requirements of the 
proprietor of a small store who has business sufficient to 
keep in movement only one small delivery wagon up to 





the large wholesale corporations which may employ a 
large number of machines. 

Perhaps one of the principal benefits that is imme- 
diately apparent from the use of the motor truck in 
place of horse haulage is the increase in the radius 
within which business can profitably be done. Another 
important factor is the promptness with which orders 
can be filled, and a third point is the interest to the pub- 
lic arising from the better means of handling food prod- 
ucts, which necessarily result in better food when it 
comes to the consumer’s table. 


The motor truck is an important agency for getting 
edible goods to the purchaser in good condition and re- 
ducing to the lowest limits the deterioration which neces- 
sarily accompanies the keeping for a long time and haul- 
ing through streets under horse haulage conditions. Pre- 
sumably in the first instance, however, it was business 
and not philanthropy which inspired large wholesale 
dealers to use the motor truck instead of horses. How- 
ever it may be, they are using them, and that is the 
main point. 


A very considerable user of motor trucks, whose 
officials have replied to the request of THe Trarric 
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Wor_pD to furnish information as to actual service, is the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. of Kansas City, Mo. This com 
pany has in use at its Kansas City plant four trucks, 
three of which are illustrated in the accompanying en 
graving. There are in addition to those shown 10 other 
trucks of the same capacity, which are used at othe: 
factories of the company located in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis and Boston. The three trucks shown in the 
photograph, and also the others which are in use, are all 
Packard trucks, and are of three tons’ capacity. 

The two trucks shown in the engraving with closed 
bodies are used by the company in making city delivery 
These two trucks take the place of four two-horss 
wagons. During the month of July of the present year 
one of these trucks traveled 508 miles, and made 3,438 
deliveries. Another truck traveled 485 miles and mad 
2,974 deliveries. The truck which is shown in the en 
graving as having an open body is used by the company 


in hauling inbound and outbound freight shipments. It is 








also used in making deliveries to Independence, Mo., 
which is 12 miles distant from the factory. 

It is perhaps necessary to add a word for the benefit 
ef those who are not familiar with the conditions which 
surround local transportation in Kansas City. Although 
the trucks mostly are operated on paved streets over 
asphalt, macadam and brick pavements, yet they fre 
quently encounter grades which are of varying severity 
up to 15 per cent. Some of these trucks in the cours¢ 
of delivery trips make 125 stops per day. They are usu 
ally loaded up to about their rated capacity. The com 
pany finds that this use furnishes a much more promp! 
handling of goods at freight depots, and its radius o! 
service is enlarged, as well as promptness of deliver) 
secured. The trucks are inspected by the manufacturer 
and this feature is considered of considerable value t 
the users. 


IOWA COMMISSION HEARING, 
The Board of Railway Cemmissioners of Iowa ha 
given notice that on October 7 it will hold a public hear 
ing for the purpose of making such changes in its sched 


ules of rates and classification of freights as may appear 


just and reasonable, 
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CARRIERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A new station named Beardsley has been established 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul between Tripp and 
Parkston, S. D.,-located 5.6 miles west of Tripp; also a 
new station named Plumb between Scotland Junction 
and Lesterville, S. D., located 5.3 miles west of Lesterville, 
both on the Sioux City & Dakota division. There will 
be no agent at either place, and facilities for handling 
carload business only. 

The following changes in names of stations of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul have been made to con- 
form to names of the postoffices: Horicon Junction, Wis., 
to Horicon;: Iron Ridge Junction, Wis., to Iron Ridge; 
Brandon Junction, Wis., to Brandon. 


To provide additional facilities for promptly handling 
the growing volume of package freight moving through 
the transfer at Spartanburg Junction, the Southern Rail- 
way is making a 275-foot extension to the present covered 
platform, which is 802 feet long, and is installing electric 
lights to serve the entire plant, thus making it possible 
to work double shifts as well as giving increased floor 
and track space. Cotton factory products and other 
manufactures from the Carolinas, bound for the West, 
produce from western North Carolina for the Southeast, 
and merchandise from the West for the Carolinas and 
other southern states, are handled in large quantities 
through the Spartanburg Junction Transfer, being there 
made into solid cars and dispatched on fast through 
trains to the principal points in the South and West. 
The increased facilities have been made necessary largely 
on account of the increased traffic in manufactured and 
agricultural products moving from southern points. 
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Traffic World, Chicago. 
NT 


Position Wanted.—Experienced man desires to corre- 
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Address 0-2, Traffic World, Chicago, lil. 


Wanted—Man thirty-four years of age, with both 
railroad and industrial experience, desires position in 
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and experience to handle every feature of industrial 
traffic work. Address G. B.-96, Traffic World, Chicago, III. 
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The Traffic Club of New York had a pleasant outing 
on September 17 at the links and club house of the 
Haworth Country Club, Haworth, N. J. About 200 mem- 
bers, including guests, both ladies and gentlemen, played 
golf and attended the dinner, which was held in the 
evening, and which turned out to be most enjoyable. 
John T. Rogers was toastmaster at the dinner and, on 
behalf of the Traffic Club, expressed his appreciation 
for the invitation extended to it, and thanked the Haworth 
club, through its president, W. S. Cowie, for the kindness 
and hospitality shown. W. S. Cowie, also as a member 
of the Traffic Club of New York, responded with appro- 
priate remarks. W. C. Bates, vice-president of the Traffic 
Club, also responded, as did J. C. Lincoln, traffic man- 
ager, Merchants’ Association of New York, and Gilbert 
H. Cobb, division freight agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
New York. 

Several members of the New York Traffic Club ren- 
dered solos after the dinner, and a pleasant hour 
spent in dancing. 

The list of winners in the various golf events is as 
follows: 

18 Hole Medal 
score, won by G. A. 
Conklyn. : 

Class B: Low net won by R. 
gross score, won by E. W. Rapp. 

18 Hole “Blind Bogey” Competition: 
by A. D. Bowne, won by W. A. Becker. 

3 Hole for Beginners: Low gross score, won by 
J. B. Trimble; lowest net score of day, prize presented 
by Haworth New York Traffic Club, won by 
H. E. Maynard. 

Ladies’ Clock Golf Putting Contest: Low gross score, 
won by Mrs. J. A. Klug; second low gross score, won by 
Mrs. W. S. Cowie. 


was 


Play Handicap: Class A—Low net 
Page; low gross score, won by W. E. 


score, S. Fyfe; low 


Prize, presented 


members 


BALING COTTON 


con: 
and 


The New York Commercial, in a recent issue, 
siders editorially the controversy on baling cotton 
sums up its conclusions in a way that is worth reading, 
as follows: 


Railroads operating in the cotton belt are trying to 
get the cotton planters and ginners to bale cotton in a 
uniform manner, and some opposition to this has been 
expressed by southern senators, who have protested to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against such rail- 
road regulations. As far as possiible cotton should be 
packed in bales of standard size, and it is hard to see 
any reason why this cannot be done economically. Spin- 
ners in this country and Europe are constantly complain- 
ing about the poor packing of American cotton, and claims 
for short weight and damage to the staple are made b) 


buyers every day in the year. 


It is a cardinal principle of business that the sellet 
should cater as far as possible to the wishes of the buyer, 
and this applies to a farmer as well as to a manufacturer 
or a retailer of groceries or other goods. If the man 
who buys the cotton wants it packed in a particular wa: 
and the transportation companies on land and water a! 
Willing to make concessions in freight rates and charge 
for handling when this is done, it seems to be the par' 
of wisdom for the cotton interests of the South to do 
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what is requested. Egyptian cotton is always baled in 
the most admirable way, which preserves the staple from 
damage and saves the heavy loss that occurs in handling 
American bales with hooks. If the southern planters 
and ginners would meet the wishes of the trade in this 
respect they would find that the price of the staple in 
the South would be sufficiently higher to more than pay 
for the extra cost of careful packing. All over the North 
and West hay is packed in a uniform bale and, as far 
as size is concerned, all straw and hay bales are as like 
as two peas in a pod. If this can be done without appar- 
ent trouble in the case of a product worth far less than 
a cent a pound it seems feasible to do it in the case of 
an article that sells for 12 cents a pound. 

In this case the railroads seem to have a good reason 
for insisting on uniform bales. A car will hold more 
packages of a uniform size than it will of packages that 
vary considerably in dimension, and when it comes to 
putting cotton on board ship the importance of uniform 
packages becomes even greater. As is generally known, 
cargo freights are based chiefly on cubic measurements, 
and the so-called rate per ton on cotton is really a rate 
based on the number of cubic feet the commodity occu- 
pies in the hold of the vessel. When bales of various 
sizes are delivered in the hold of a vessel a considerable 
amount of waste space is left between the bales, because 
they do not lie evenly together as bricks would in a pile. 
The vessel owners make someone pay for this waste of 
space, and there is no way of regulating the freight rates 
charged by tramp steamers, the class of vessels that 
carry most of the cotton sent from this country to Europe. 
It is hard to determine just how much poor and irregular 
baling costs the cotton growers of the South, but the 
amount must be very large in the aggregate. The New 
York Commercial has referred to the poor baling of cot- 
ton many times, and its representatives have been shown 
cotton bales at Fall River and Providence from which 
30 to 50 pounds of cotton had been pulled out, either acci- 
dentally or maliciously, while it was in transit from the 
South to the mill doors. This is a never-ending source 
of friction from one end of the trade to the other, and 
it seems to be unnecessary. 

It appears that the railroads of this country are be- 
ing forced to make these protests and to try to get the 
South to adopt a standard size of bale by the trouble 
they have with the steamship companies. When a spot 
merchant in the South gets an order from Manchester 
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or Bremen for a.certain number of bales of cotton at 

price for delivery on the other side of the Atlantic h. 
has to make a contract with the railroad that will giv. 
him a through bill of lading and a cargo rate for th: 
shipment to its destination. He has no chance to mak 
a bargain with the ship owner. He has to leave all tha 
to the railroad, and if the railroad finds that the shi) 
owners insist on charging for excess space wasted throug 
packing cotton in odd-sized bales, the railroads natural] 
save themselves from possible loss by adding a littl 
extra to the estimate of ocean freight charges, so tha! 
they will not have to take part of the money paid to th: 
ship owners out of their own pockets. No trouble « 
this kind occurs in handling Egyptian cotton, and th: 
southern cotton trade should look at it from the stand 
point of a world-wide trade rather than take it up as a 
quarrel about domestic freight rates. Two-thirds of th: 
cotton crop of this country goes to Europe, and it seen 

the height of folly to sacrifice a large sum of mone 
every year in extra ocean freight rates and settlement of 
claims for damage to the staple caused by bad packing. 


COAL TO COTTON MILLS 


Since Monday Examiner Marshall has been listening 
to testimony on the cost of hauling coal from the mines 
in West Virginia, southern Virginia and Tennessee to 
cotton mill points around Spartanburg, S. C., in which 
case Spartanburg, as a municipal corporation, is an inter 
vener in behalf of all other users of coal. The rate i: 
$2.55 per ton, and, generally speaking, is blanketed to 
the 80 or 90 points concerned. 

C. W. Hillman, as statistician for the complainants 
Lincoln Green for the Southern and Vice-President Cam 
pion of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio have put in 
figures and facts pertaining to physical conditions of 
assemblage and carriage over branch and main lines. 

At the Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning 
sessions Mr. Wimbish conducted a cross-examination 0! 
Mr. Green on the elaborate figures put into testimony by 
Messrs. Hillman and Green. His first line of attack was 
to show that the car-mile revenue of the Southern, esti- 
mated by Mr. Green to be slightly in excess of 10 cents, 
as a matter of fact exceeded 10.36. The cost he figured 
to be something over 7 cents. 

His next line was to take the revenue from all busi 


Save Three-Fourths The Money 


you now pay for weighing car-load freight. 


In addition, reduce the congestion at the scales 
and in the yards; release the switching crews for 
other duties; facilitate the movement of freight 


over the whole system. 


We'll tell you how others have been doing this 


for twenty-five years. 
Your name and address is all we need. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 


CHICAGO 


607 Hartford Bldg. . ° 
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Handbook of 


Railroad Expenses 
By J. Shirley Eaton 


Formerly Statistician Lehigh Valley. Railroad 
559 pages, 5x7, flexible leather, $3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid 


An analytic presentation of railroad expenses based 
on the classification in force by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It includes: 


I. An elaborate dictionary of expenses; 


II. A consolidated index of the rulings of the Com- 
mission for clarifying expenses; and 

III. The texts of the Commission’s classifications of 
capital, income, expense and outside operations, dis- 
bursements and of revenue and of statistical units, to- 
gether with the official balance sheet revised to date. 


Mr. Eaton has long been a recognized authority. 
His book should be especially valuable to railroad ex- 
ecutives, accountants, and to investors in railroad se- 
curities. 

THE CHAPTER HEADS ARE: 

. The Capital and Income Accounts. 
Maintenance of Way and Structures. 
Maintenance of Equipment. 

Traffic Expenses. 
Transportation. 
General Expenses. 
. Outside Operations. 
VIII. Additions and Betterments. 


Order Today from 
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ness and show that the revenue per ton from the coal 
traffic to the cotton mill towns is greater than the aver- 
age of all freight. He undertook to show that the cost 
per ton per mile, on a liberal calculation, is 2.75 mills, 
and that on coal for beyond the Southern rails, moving 
in trainloads, the Southern has a rate lower than that. 
He did not, however, suggest that as a measure to be 
used except as corroborative of his suggestion that the 
estimate of 2.75 mills as the cost is not to be attacked 
as exceedingly low. 

The figures used in this case are almost as elaborate 
as in the lake cargo coal case, in which the cost was 
figured down to a little more than two mills per ton per 
mile, not under the most favorable, but under average, 
conditions. 


ATTACK TAP LINE DECISION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The tap line and industrial road question is being 
presented to the Commission from every possible angle 
in the complaints that are being filed, not merely by 
lumber companies, but by shippers of nearly every com- 
modity under the sun. There is a motion for rehearing 
pending before the Commission in the Manufacturers’ 
Railroad case, which was submitted by former Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor Nagel and former Solicitor-Gen- 
eral Lehmann, admitted to be two of the ablest lawyers 
who have thus far taken up any phase of the complicated 
subject. 

A majority of the complaints, of course, is coming 
from lumber shippers in which they attack the reasonable- 
ness of the rates which they must pay now that the 
blanket rates no longer prevail from the tap line points, 
for either the independent or the proprietary mills. The 
complaints allege that the rates from tap line points 
are unreasonable in that they exceed the blanket rate 
from the junction points. The independents do not ap- 
parently fancy any addition to the blanket rate, even if 
the Commission has decided that for the service the tap 
lines perform for them, the branch roads are entitled to 
a reasonable return. Many of the complaints ask for 
the establishment of through rates to tap line points on 
commodities which the proprietary mills use, and on 
which, following the reasoning in the tap line decisions, 
the tap lines may not receive any divisions on the part 
of the business going to the proprietary mills. 


WILL USE MOTOR TRUCKS 


THE TRAFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
According to reports published in Washington news- 


papers, merchants and draying men in Baltimore and 
Washington are seriously thinking of organizing a trans- 
portation route between the two cities intended to com- 
pete with the steam roads in the intercity transporta- 
tion, and at the same time perform a -pick-up and de- 
livery system that will, so far as the delivery is con- 
cerned, take the place of the store-door delivery which 
the railroads are eliminating from both Washington and 
Baltimore. For intercity service the new carrier pro- 
poses to use two six-ton motor trucks and then to organ- 
ize city delivery service at both terminals which will be 
designed to afford service at a lower rate in Washington 
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than is now possible. The terminal rate in Washington 
is 6 cents per 100, with a minimum charge of 25 cents. 
In Baltimore the minimum is 15 cents. 

The whole scheme is based on the reported success 
that has been achieved by a restauranteur in Philadel- 
phia, who, being unable to get what he called a satis- 
factory rate on mixed carloads of food supplies between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, transported his food sup- 
plies from Philadelphia to Atlantic City in electric trucks. 
The report is that he is performing the service for him- 
self at a cost less than the freight rate, although that is 
doubted by those who note the fact that his venture is 
considerable of an advertisement for his eating houses. 


IMPROVING EXPRESS SERVICE. 

An evident attempt on the part of express companies 
to give efficient service is evidenced in some correspond- 
ence which has been handed to us. A small package 
was shipped to a correspondent of THE TRAFFIC WoRLD 
at Ocean City, Md., marked with his full name and the 
name of the hotel at which he was stopping. Not having 
been advised by the shippers that the shipment had been 
made and relying on postal notification, no inquiry was 
made at the express office. The package was sent on 
August 9, and no inquiry was made until the 13th, when 
the package was found. The office claimed to have sent 
postal notice, but did not complete the address with the 
name of the hotel. Mail had been received daily at the 
post office and address had been left there on arrival. 
On the 18th the matter was called to the attention of 
the district manager of the express company, who as- 
sured the writer that the matter would receive very care- 
ful investigation, and expressed his appreciation that the 
matter had been brought to the company’s attention, 
especially in such a courteous manner. It was claimed 
that the local express office was inefficient in not care- 
fully addressing the postal notice in conformity with the 
marking of the box which gave the hotel address, and 
that even if a notice had been sent, but no delivery was 
completed, efficiency of service to the transient patrons 
of a summer resort would require a follow-up notice and 
efforts to make delivery. In the present instance no 
serious results occurred, and the matter was cited solely 
for the purpose of affording an opportunity for improve- 
ment in the service. 


Philadelphia North American is publishing a series 
of leading articles to impress upon the minds of local 
business men the great need of looking after methods 
of preventing the decline of shipping from their port. 
It is stated: 

“That during the first six months of 1913 Philadel- 
phia shows a loss of 30 per cent of the import tonnage 
held in 1912, while Baltimore shows a gain of 50 per cent. 

“That while New York during that period handled 
6,538 tons of first-class import traffic and Baltimore 2,170 
tons, Philadelphia’s share was only 759 tons.” 

Regarding export grain shipments in tramp steam- 
ers, the paper states: . 

“That from June 30 to August 9, this year, 35 tramp 
steamers were chartered to carry full cargoes of grain 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

“Of these 35 vessels, New York will load two, Mon- 
treal three, New Orleans one, Galveston four, other Gulf 
ports ten, Baltimore fifteen—and Philadelphia, not one.” 
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Just one year ago 
the young man 
you see in this pic- 
ture was working 
as a common la- 
borer, in a factory 
in Chicago. 


Today he holds 

a responsible posi- 

/ tion as Traffic 

,\ Manager of one of 

) Chicago’s largest 

/ Mail Order Houses. 

He began studying 

our home-study course 

in Interstate Commerce 

and Traffic Management 
just one year ago today, an 
elapse of only twelve short 
months — and he is drawing 


more than five times what he was 
getting as a factory hand. 


New Uncrowded Profession 


Traffic Management is a New Profession which has been created as 
a result of the new interstate commerce laws, and right now—while 


you are readin 
corporations an 


Q— Board of Trade. 


For Whom Our Course is Intended 


Clerks, office men, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, store man- 


The Field Open to You 


If you do not wish to follow railroad work, the 
big steel plants, the big coal companies, the big 
lumber companies, and the hundreds of other big 
industrial corporations offer big opportunities to 
men who can save them money in the shipment 
of their respective commodities. Your salary as 
a Traffic Manager is not an expense toa firm, but 


agers, telegraph operators, man- 
agers, railroad men, shop men, heads 
of business enterprises, and all who 
are ambitious either to learn a new 


uncrowded profession that pays lib- 
eral salaries, or to save money in the 
freight shipments of their own busi- 
ness. Through our course in Interstate 
Commerce we teach you all about the 
new freight laws that have caused 
so many changes in the old way of 


to the contrary it is a profitable investment, be- 
cause you may save your firm ten times your 
salary each year, as well as eliminate much of 
the present friction existing between the rail- 
roads and shippers. This kind of position will 
prepare you to command your own salary. Any 
one with ordinary education and ability may suc- 
cessfully complete the course. Not even a high 


school education is essential. 


figuring freight combinations. 


Study Traffic and Interstate Commerce 


Decide now to become a traffic man. Our Interstate Commerce Course enables you to study AT 
HOME, without leaving your occupation or sacrificing present income, and to become thoroughly versed 
and proficient in the strategy of shipping, including routes and classifications, interstate commerce rules 
and regulations, etc. The instruction is given by some of the biggest traffic managers in the country. 
The course is easy to grasp and thoroughly practical. Any one with ordinary intelligence, with reason- 
able application, can master this new profession. 


ee o 7 
Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 

Only trained men will be entrusted in the future with the expenditure of millions of dollars daily for 
freight charges. We can thoroughly train you for this work through some of the biggest traffic men in 
the country. Any one with average ability can qualify. Why don’t you begin today? We willsend you 
a valuable booklet, “TEN YEARS’ PROMOTION IN ONE,” also full particulars, without expense. 
Write now for the promotion book and all particulars. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.376 Chicago, Ill. 


this—there are nearly five hundred thousand firms, 
industries that need an expert Traffic Manager. 
z Board of Trade of every town and city needs a Traffic Manager. 
course in Interstate Commerce will equip you to serve as Secretary of a 
The railroads need traffic men—the big corporations such 
as the steel mills, lumber mills, coal operators, fruit growers, meat pack- 

ers and the thousands of other industries need traffic men also. 


The 
Our 


Big Salaries Paid to Traffic 
Managers 


Expert traffic managers command from 
$2,500 to $25,000 a year. Why not prepare 
yourself to fill one of these lucrative posi- 
tions? It is said that Mr. Frank Bentley, 
Traffic Manager of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, gets a salary of $25,000 a year; Mr. 
Frank B. Montgomery, Traffic Manager of 
the International Harvester Company, about the 
same amount; and the Traffic Manager of the 
Detroit Chamber of Commerce, $10,000 a year. 

Let us prepare you for one of the big jobs. 
You can complete our home-study course and be 
ready for a big paying position as Traffic Man- 
ager in a year’s time. You can do this without 
giving up your present employment. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept 376, Chicago, Ill. 


I am interested in the new profession— 
Traffic Management. Please send me, full 
information and Traffic Book, also “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,” free of all cost. 


Occupation 
Write Address on the Margin Plainly. 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charles Conradis 


Practices befcre the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
606-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
.410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; Counselor at Law 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel. for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; 
Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York 


H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Watson & Abernethy 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. Dahlberg 


Commerce Expert. 
Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM C. COWLING 


Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Spe- 
cial attention given to rate and interstate com- 
merce cases. Competent corps of traffic experts 
in connection with both offices. 

1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Luther M. Walter 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


John S. Burchmore 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 


and are reaching out for such trade. 


of material assistance to manufacturers. 
We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehouseman, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Huguenot Express Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Prone 839 Greeley. 
bulk shipments from 
out of town a speciaity; up-to-date facilities for storage 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. 
warders, truckmen for all lines; 


and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


448 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to al] rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 


western and Pacific Coast points. 


For- 


phone No. 633. 


850-356 Seneca St. 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 


A competent Forwarding Agent can be 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
“Unsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Care 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended te. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to’ the 
free interchange of commerce: with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters. Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


Officers. 


J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. G. Wilson, Vice-President, 
Comm’'r, ‘Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M. Crane Co.. 836 South Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


David P. Chindblom, Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


National implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 


In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Il. 
W. P. President 
H. H. Wood Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Long Traffic Manager 


Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm ’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis. 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; . G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S, Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The ene Transportation Association. 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. E. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club (Inc.). H. L. 
lard, Pres,; C. I. Darcy, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy S. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. 5 , 
Jackson, Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. Harry 
Billings, Pres.; W. Summerfield, 


Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Louis, Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.- 


Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. E. C. 
Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis, 
S. S. Shambaugh, Pres.; L. E. Stone, 
Secy. 


A. F., 
Wil- 


The Traffic Club of New England, Bos- 
C. 


ton. T. E. 
Brown, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
W. Poysell, Pres.; J. H. Anderson, 
ecy. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville. 
* L. Roederer, Pres.; S. J. McBride, 
ecy. 


The Transportation Club of Toledo. W. 
C. Thoms, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark. John T. 

Rogers, Pres.; J. R. Cooke, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. Roger D. 
Pinneo, Pres.; P. B. Miller, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
aot A. Jones, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 
ecy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 

The Raiiroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
J. N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
Secy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. A. W. Carey, Pres.; H. 
H. Knight, Secy 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. E. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Salt Lake Transportation Club. C. J. 
MeNitt, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. Wm, P. 
O'Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lloyd, Secy. 
Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lioyd 
P. Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 

Treas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 
Bale, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Peoria. R. M. 
Field, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 

Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. Edwin H. Bre- 
villier, Pres.: M. Ww. Eismann, Secy 
Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. E. S. Blair, Pres.; C. E. 

Cline, Secy.-Treas. 


Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. 
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